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PREFACE 

The recent syllabus of the Board of Education for a 
four years' course in English suggests as a subject for 
the first year's instruction, English Ballads. This book 
has therefore been compiled to meet the needs of 
those teachers who find it more convenient to have 
such a selection ready to their hands than to collect 
the poems from the many excellent anthologies of 
miscellaneous verse that are already published for 
school use. 

Many of the poems here presented are of Scottish 
origin, for it is a well-known fact that the old Scotch 
ballads are of higher poetic quality than those which 
remain in English. The Scotch dialect has, however, 
been slightly modified to suit the requirements of 
schools, and a glossary of unusual or archaic words has 
been supplied. Some of these ballads, being couched 
in dialogue form, are especially suitable for recitation; 
they are, in fact, miniature dramas, in which the various 
characters may well be represented by different members 
of the form. 

In making the selection the principle that each poem 
should tell a complete story has been kept in mind. 
It is suggested that the ballad selected for class teaching 
should first be read aloud to the pupils, who should then 
be required to reproduce in their own words, either 
orally or in writing, the story contained in it. When 
this has been thoroughly grasped, and all difficulties 
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have been cleared away, the poem may be learned by 
heart. 

I have to make grateful acknowledgment to Mr 
Henry Newbolt for his kind permission to me to include 
The Fighting Temeraire from "Admirals All," published 
by Mr Elkin Matthews, and to Messrs Longmans & Co. 
for similar courtesy with regard to The High Tide on 
the Coast of Lincolnshire, by Miss Ingelow. 

C. L. T. 

Temple House, E.C., 
December 6th, 1904. 
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PART L— OLD BALLADS 



HIND HORN' 

[This ballad it founded on a very old metrical romance, the earliest 
manuscript of which is supposed to belong to the second half of 
the thirteenth century. This poem gives only the catastrophe 
of the story.]] 

In Scotland there was a baby born, 

And his name it was called young Hind Horn. 

He sent a letter to our King, 

That he was in love with his daughter Jean. 

The King an angry man was he : 
He sent young Hind Horn to the sea. 

He's given to her a silver wand, 

With seven living laverocks sitting thereon. 

She's given to him a diamond ring, 
With seven bright diamonds set therein. 

" When this ring grows pale and wan, 
You may know by it my love is gone." 

One day as he looked his ring upon, 
He saw the diamonds pale and wan. 

He left the sea and came to land, 

And the first that he met was an old beggar man. 
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" What news, what news ? " said young Hind Horn ; 
"No news, no news," said the old beggar man. 

"No news," said the beggar, "no news at all, 
But there is a wedding in the King's hall." 

" Wilt thou lend me thy begging coat ? 
And I'll lend thee my scarlet cloak. 

" Wilt thou lend me thy beggar's ring ? 
And I'll give thee my steed to ride upon." 

The old beggar man was bound for to ride, 
But young Hind Horn was bound for the bride. 

When he came to the King's gate, 

He sought a drink for Hind Horn's sake. 

The bride came down with a glass of wine, 

When he drank out the glass, and dropt in the ring. 

" O got ye this by sea or land ? 

Or got ye it off a dead man's hand ? " 

" I got it not by sea, but I got it by land 
For I got it out of your own hand." 

" Oh, I'll cast off my gowns of brown, 
And beg with you from town to town. 
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" Oh, I'll cast off my gowns of red, 
And I'll beg with you to win my bread." 

'? Ye need not cast off your gowns of brown, 
For I'll make you a lady of many a town. 

" Ye need not cast off your gowns of red, 

For I can maintain you with both wine and bread." 

The bridegroom wedded the bride that day, 
But young Hind Horn did steal her away. 

ROBIN HOOD AND THE WIDOW'S SONS 

[The ballads of Robin Hood may have been put together before 1400, 
but the present versions are not earlier than the sixteenth century. 
Robin Hood was the traditional outlaw of the Middle Ages.]] 

There are twelve months in all the year, 

As I hear many say, 
But the merriest month in all the year 

Is the merry month of May. 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link, a down, and a day, 
And there he met a silly old woman, 

Was weeping on the way. 

" What news, what news, thou silly old woman ? 

What news hast thou for me?" 
Said she, "There's three squires in Nottingham town 

To-day is condemned to die." 
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" O what have they done ? " said Robin Hood, 

"I pray thee tell to me." 
" It's for slaying of the King's fallow deer, 

And bearing their bows with thee." 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link, a down, and a day, 
And there he met a silly old palmer, 

Was walking along the highway 

" What news, what news, thou silly old man ? 

What news, I do thee pray." 
Said he, " Three squires in Nottingham town 

Are condemned to die this day." 

" Come, change thy apparel with me, old man, 
Come, change thy apparel with mine j 

Here is forty shillings in good silver — 
Go drink it in beer or wine." 



" O thine apparel is good," said he, 

" And mine is ragged and torn ; 
Wherever you go, wherever you ride, 

Laugh ne'er an old man to scorn." 

" Come change thy apparel with me, old churl, 
Come change thy apparel with mine ; 

Here are twenty pieces of good broad gold — 
Go feast thy brethren with wine." 
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Then he put on the old man's hat, 

It stood full high on the crown : 
" The first bold bargain that I come at, 

It shall make thee come down." 

Then he put on the old man's breeks — 

Were patched from side to side. 
" By the truth of my body," bold Robin 'gan say, 

"This man loved little pride." 

Then he put on the old man's hose — 

Were patched from knee to wrist : 
" By the truth of my body," said bold Robin Hood, 

" I'd laugh if I had any list." 

Then he put on the old man's shoes — 
Were patched both beneath and aboon ; 

Then Robin Hood swore a solemn oath, 
"It's a good habit that makes a man." 

Now Robin Hood is to Nottingham gone, 

With a link, a down, and a down, 
And there he met with the proud sheriff, 

Was walking along the town. 

" O Heaven you save, O sheriff," he said, 

O Heaven you save and see ; 
And what will you give a silly old man 

To-day your hangman to be ? " 
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"Some suits, some suits," the sheriff he said, 

" Some suits I'll give to thee ; 
Some suits, some suits, and pence thirteen 

To-day a hangman's fee." 

Then Robin he turns him round about, 

And jumps from stock to stone ; 
"By the truth of my body," the sheriff he said, 

" That's well jumpt, thou nimble old man." 

" I was ne'er a hangman in all my life, 

Nor yet intend to trade ; 
But curst be he," said bold Robin, 

" That first a hangman was made. 

" I've a bag for meal and a bag for malt, 

And a bag for barley and corn ; 
A bag for bread, and a bag for beef, 

And a bag for my little small horn. 

" I have a horn in my pocket, 

I got it from Robin Hood ; 
And still when I set it to my mouth, 

For thee it blows little good." 

" O wind thy horn, thou proud fellow, 

Of thee I have no doubt ; 
I wish that thou give such a blast 

That both thine eyes fall out." 
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The first loud blast that he did blow, 

He blew both loud and shrill ; 
A hundred and fifty of Robin Hood's men 

Came riding o'er the hill. 

The next loud blast that he did give, 

He blew both loud amain ; 
And quickly sixty of Robin's men 

Came shining over the plain. 

" O who are those ? " the sheriff he said, 

"Come tripping o'er the lee?" 
"They're my merry men," brave Robin did say. 

" They'll pay a visit to thee." 

They took the gallows from the stack, 

They set it in the glen ; 
They hang'd the sheriff up on that 

And freed their own three men. 



ROBIN HOOD AND ALLIN A DALE 

Come listen to me, you gallants so free, 
All you that love mirth for to hear, 

And I will tell you of a bold outlaw 
That lived in Nottinghamshire. 

As Robin Hood in the forest stood, 

All under the greenwood tree, 
There he was aware of a brave young man, 

As fine as fine might be. 
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The youngster was clothed in scarlet red, 

In scarlet fine and gay ; 
And he did frisk it over the plain, 

And chanted a roundelay. 

As Robin Hood next morning stood 

Amongst the leaves so gay, 
There did he spy the same young man 

Come drooping along the way. 

The scarlet he wore the day before, 

It was clean cast away, 
And at every step he fetched a sigh, 

" Alack, and well a day ! " 

Then stepped forth brave Little John, 

And Midge the miller's son, 
Which made the young man bend his bow 

When so he saw them come. 



" Stand off, stand off! " the young man said, 
" What is your will with me ? " 

" You must come before our master straight 
Under yon greenwood tree." 

And when he came bold Robin before, 

Robin asked him courteously, 
" O hast thou any money to spare 

For my merry men and me ? " 
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"I have no money," the young man said, 

" But five shillings and a ring ; 
And that I have kept this seven long years, 

To have it at my wedding. 

" Yesterday I should have married a maid, 

But she soon from me was ta'en, 
And chosen to be an old knight's delight, 

Whereby my poor heart is slain." 



" What is thy name ? " then said Robin Hood, 

"Come tell me without any fail." 
"By the faith of my body," then said the young man, 

" My name it is Allin a Dale." 

" What wilt thou give me," said Robin Hood, 

" In ready gold or fee, 
To help thee to thy true love again, 

And deliver her unto thee ? " 

" I have no money," then quoth the young man, 

" No ready gold nor fee, 
But I will swear upon a book 

Thy true servant for to be." 

"How many miles is it to thy true love ? 

Come tell me without guile." 
" By the faith of my body," then said the young man, 

" It is but five little mile." 
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Then Robin he hasted over the plain, 

He did neither stint nor lin, 
Until he came unto the church 

Where Allin should keep his wedding. 

" What hast thou here ? " the bishop then said, 

" I prithee now tell unto me." 
"I am a bold harper," quoth Robin Hood, 

" And the best in the north country." 

" O welcome, O welcome," the bishop he said, 

"That music best pleaseth me." 
" You shall have no music," quoth Robin Hood, 

" Till the bride and bridegroom I see." 

With that came in a wealthy knight, 

Which was both grave and old, 
And after him a finikin lass, 

Did shine with the glistering gold. 

" This is not a fit match," quoth bold Robin Hood, 
" That you do seem to make here ; 

For since we are come unto the church, 
The bride shall choose her own dear." 

Then Robin Hood put his horn to his mouth, 

And blew blasts two or three ; 
When four and twenty bowmen bold 

Came leaping o'er the lee. 
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And when they came unto the church-yard, 

Marching all on a row, 
The first man was Allin a Dale 

To giye bold Robin his bow. 

" This is thy true lore," Robin he said, 

" Young Allin, as I hear say ; 
And you shall be married at this same time, 

Before we depart away." 

"That shall not be," the bishop he said, 

" For thy word shall not stand j 
They shall be three times askt in the church, 

As the law is of our land." 



Robin Hood pulled off the bishop's cope 

And put it on Little John ; 
" By the faith of my body," then Robin said, 

"This cloth doth make thee a man." 

" Who gives me this maid ? " said Little John, 

Quoth Robin Hood, " That do I, 
And he that takes her from Allin a Dale, 

Full dearly he shall her buy." 

And thus having end of this merry wedding, 

The bride look't like a queen ; 
And so they went back to the merry green wood, 

Among the leaves so green. 
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SIR PATRICK SPENS 

[This ballad is supposed to have been inspired by the following event. 
Margaret, daughter of Alexander III. of Scotland, was married 
in 1281 to Eric, King of Norway. She was conducted to her 
husband, and " brought home " in August of that year by many 
knights and nobles. Many of these were drowned on the return 
voyage. There is, however, insufficient proof of this origin. "For 
one, I do not feel compelled to regard the ballad as historical." 
— {Child, iii. p. 19).] 

The King sits in Dumferline town, 

Drinking the blood-red wine : 
" Oh, where will I get a good sailor 
To sail this ship of mine ? " 

Up and spake an eldern knight, 

Sat at the King's right knee : 
" Sir Patrick Spens is the best sailor 

That ever sailed the sea." 

The King has written a braid letter 

And signed it with his hand, 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spens 

Was walking on the strand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick read 

A loud, loud laugh laughed he ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick read, 

The tear blinded his e'e. 
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" Oh, who is this has done this deed, 

This ill deed done to me, 
To send me out this time of the year, 

To sail upon the sea ? 

" Make haste, make haste, my merry men all, 

Our good ship sails the morn." 
** O say not so, my master dear, 

For I fear a deadly storm. 

" Late, late yestreen I saw the new moon 
With the old moon in her arm ; 

And I fear, I fear, my dear master, 
That we will come to harm." 



O our Scots nobles were right loth 
To wet their cork-heeled shoon ! 

But long ere all the play was played 
Their hats they swam aboon. 

Oh long, long may the ladies sit, 
With their fans into their hand, 

Or ere they see Sir Patrick Spens 
Come sailing to the strand. 

And long, long may the ladies stand, 
With their gold combs in their hair, 

A waiting for their own dear lords, 
For them they'll see no mair. 



*5 
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Half o'er, half o'er to Aberdour, 

Tis fifty fathoms deep ; 
And there lies good Sir Patrick Spens, 

With the Scots lords at his feet. 



CHEVY CHASE 

[There are two versions of this ballad, of which that given below is the 
more modern. It is supposed to refer to the Battle of Otterbourne, 
fought between the English and Scots in 1388. The present 
version, composed probably about the end of the sixteenth 
century, is inferior to the earlier one, but is given here as being 
more intelligible to the young reader. J 

Part I 

God prosper long our noble King, 

Our lives and safeties all ! 
A woeful Hunting once there did 

In Chevy Chase befall. 

To drive the deer, with hound and horn, 

Earl Percy took the way ; 
The child may rue, that is unborn, 

The hunting of that day ! 



The stout Earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleasure in the Scottish woods, 
Three summer days to take ; 
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The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase, 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas came 

In Scotland, where he lay. 



Who sent Earl Percy present word, 

He would prevent his sport. 
The English Earl, not fearing that, 

Did to the woods resort 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold, 

All chosen men of might, 
Who knew full well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran, 

To chase the fallow deer. 
On Monday they began to hunt, 

Ere daylight did appear ; 

And long before high noon they had 

A hundred fat bucks slain : 
Then, having dined, the drovers went 

To rouse the deer again. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods, 

The nimble deer to take, 
That with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

B 
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Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the slaughtered deer, 

Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promised 
This day to meet me here : 

" But if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay ! " 
With that, a brave young gentleman, 

Thus to the Earl did say : 

" Lo ! yonder doth Earl Douglas come ! 

His men in armour bright ! 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight! 

All pleasant men of Tividale, 
Fast by the river Tweed." 
" O, cease your sports ! " Earl Percy said, 
"And take your bows with speed; 

" And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance ; 

For there was never champion yet, 
In Scotland, nor in France, 

" That eyer did on horseback come ; 

And, if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear ! " 
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Earl Douglas, on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of his company, 

Whose armour shone like gold. 

" Show me," said he, " whose men you be, 

That hunt so boldly here ? 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow deer ? " 



The first man that did answer make, 

Was noble Percy he, 
Who said, " We list not to declare, 

Nor show, whose men we be : 

" Yet we will spend our dearest blood 
Thy chiefest harts to slay." 

Then Douglas swore a solemn oath, 
And thus in rage did say: 

" Ere thus I will outbraved be, 

One of us two shall die : 
I know thee well ! An earl thou art, 

Lord Percy. So am I. 

" But, trust me, Percy, pity it were, 

And great offence, to kill 
Any of these, our guiltless men ! 

For they have done no ill. 
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"Let thou and I, the battle try; 

And set our men aside." 
" Accursed be he," Earl Percy said, 

"By whom it is denied ! " 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name, 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry our King, for shame, 

" That e'er my Captain fought on foot, 

And I stood looking on. 
You be two earls," quoth Witheringtonj 

" And I a squire alone. 



" I'll do the best that do I may, 

While I have power to stand : 
While I have power to wield my sword, 

I'll fight with heart and hand." 

Our English archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true. 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

" To drive the deer with hound and horn ! " 

Douglas bade on the bent. 
Two captains moved, with mickle might, 

Their spears to shivers went. 
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They closed full fast on every side j 

No slackness there was found : 
But many a gallant gentleman 

Lay gasping on the ground. 

O Christ ! it was a grief to see, 

And likewise for to hear, 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 

And scattered here and there. 



At last, these two stout earls did meet. 

Like captains of great might, 
Like lions wode, they laid on load, 

And made a cruel fight : 

They fought, until they both did sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel, 

Till blood adown their cheeks, like rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 

"Yield thee, O Percy," Douglas said, 
' ' In faith ! I will thee bring, 

Where thou shalt high advanced be, 
By James, our Scottish King ! 

"Thy ransom I will freely give ! 

And this report of thee, 
" Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see ! " 
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" No, Douglas," quoth Earl Percy then, 

" Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was born ! " 

With that, there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow, 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart, 

A deep and deadly blow. 

Who never said more words than these, 
" Fight on, my merry men all ! 

For why ? My life is at an end, 
Lord Percy sees my fall ! " 

Then leaving life, Earl Percy took 
The dead man by the hand, 

Who said, " Earl Douglas, for thy sake, 
Would I had lost my land ! 

M O Christ ! my very heart doth bleed 

For sorrow, for thy sake, 
For, sure, a more redoubted knight 

Mischance could never take ! " 

A knight, amongst the Scots there was, 
Which saw Earl Douglas die ; 

Who straight in heart did vow revenge 
Upon the Lord Percy. 
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Part II 
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Sir Hugh Montgomery was he called ; 

Who, with a spear most bright, 
Well mounted on a gallant steed, 

Ran fiercely through the fight. 

And passed the English archers all, 

Without or dread or fear ; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 

He thrust his hateful spear 

With such a vehement force and might, 

He did his body gore : 
The staff ran through the other side, 

A large cloth-yard and more. 

Thus did both those nobles die, 
Whose courage none could stain ; 

An English archer then perceived 
The noble earl was slain. 

He had a good bow in his hand, 

Made of a trusty tree. 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long, 

Up to the head drew he. 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery, 

So right the shaft he set ; 
The grey-goose wing that was thereon, 

\a his heart's blood was wet. 
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This fight did last from break of day 
Till setting of the sun : 

For when they rang the evening bell, 
The battle scarce was done. 



With stout Earl Percy there were slain 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Robert Radcliffe, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold Baron. 

And with Sir George and stout Sir James, 
Both knights of good account, 

Good Sir Ralph Raby there was slain, 
Whose prowess did surmount. 

For Witherington needs must I wail, 

As one in doleful dumps, 
For when his legs were smitten off, 

He fought upon his stumps. 

And with Earl Douglas there were slain 

Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 
And Sir Charles Murray, that from field 

One foot would never flee. 

Sir Charles Murray of Ratcliffe, too, 

His sister's son was he : 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

But saved he could not be. 
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And the Lord Maxwell, in like case, 

Did with Earl Douglas die. 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred Englishmen, 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy Chase were slain, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come 

Their husbands to bewail : 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears ; 

But all would not prevail I 

Their bodies, bathed in purple blood, 

They bore with them away. 
They kissed them, dead, a thousand times, 

Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinborough, 
Where Scotland's King did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain.. 



u O, heavy news ! " King James did say, 

" Scotland may witness be, 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he ! " 
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Like tidings to King Henry came, 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland, 

Was slain in Chevy Chase. 

" Now, God be with him ! " said our King, 

" Sith it will no better be ; 
I trust I have, within my realm, 

Five hundred as good as he ! 

" Yet shall not Scots, nor Scotland, say 

But I will vengeance take ; 
And be revenged on them all, 

For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

This vow the King did well perform 

After, on Humbledown, 
In one day fifty knights were slain, 

With lords of great renown ; 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many thousands die. 
Thus endeth the hunting in Chevy Chase, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 

God save our King ; and bless this land 
With plenty, joy, and peace ! 

And grant henceforth, that foul debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease ', 
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THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT 

Fair stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But putting to the main, 
At Kaux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train, 

Landed King Harry. 

And taking many a fort, 
Furnish'd in warlike sort 
March'd towards Agincourt 

In happy hour; 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopp'd his way, 
Where the French gen'ral lay 

With all his power. 

Which in his height of pride, 
King Henry to deride, 
His ransom to provide 

To the King sending ; 
Which he neglects the while, 
As from a nation vile 
Yet with an angry smile, 

Their fall portending. 
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And turning to his men, 
Quoth our brave Henry then, 
"Though they to one be ten, 

Be not amazed. 
Yet have we well begun, 
Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised. 

" And for myself," quoth he, 
" This my full rest shall be, 
England ne'er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain, . 
Or on this earth lie slain, 
Never shall she sustain 

Loss to redeem me. 

" Poictiers and Cressy tell, 
When most their pride did swell, 
Under our swords they fell. 

No less our skill is, 
Than when our grandsire great. 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warlike feat, 

Lopp'd the French lilies." 

The Duke of York so dread, 
The eager vanward led ; 
With the main Henry sped, 
Amongst his henchmen. 
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Excester had the rear, 
A braver man not there, 
O Lord, how hot they were 
On the false Frenchmen ! 

They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 

To hear, was wonder ; 
That with cries they make, 
The very earth did shake, 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpingham, 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces : 
When from a meadow by, 
Like a storm suddenly, 
The English archery 

Stuck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 
That like to serpents stung 

Piercing the weather ; 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing manly parts, 
And like true English hearts 
Stuck close together. 
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When down their bows they threw, 
And forth their bilbows drew, 
And on the French they flew, 

Not one was tardy ; 
Arms were from shoulders sent, 
Scalps to the teeth were rent, 
Down the French peasants went, 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble King, 
His broad sword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding, 

As to o'erwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent, 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Glo'ster, that duke so good, 
Next of the royal blood, 
For famous England stood, 

With his brave brother; 
Clarence, in steel so bright, 
Though but a maiden knight, 
' Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Warwick in blood did wade, 
Oxford the foe invade, 
And cruel slaughter made, 
Still as they ran up ; 
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Suffolk his axe did ply, 
Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 
Ferrers and Fanhope. 

Upon Saint Crispin's day 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry ; 
O when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry ? 

Michael Drayton. 



JOHNNIE ARMSTRONG 

[Johnnie Armstrong was a member of a lawless border family which 
caused great trouble to the Scottish kings. In 1532 James V. 
of Scotland, having determined to punish them, persuaded 
Armstrong to visit his court, where he was murdered.] 

There dwelt a man in fair Westmoreland, 
Johnnie Armstrong men did him call, 

He had neither lands nor rents coming in, 
Yet he kept eight score men in his hall. 

He had horse and harness for them all, 
Goodly steeds were all milk white, 

O the golden bands and about their necks, 
And their weapons, they were all alike. 
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News then was brought unto the King, 

That there was such a one as he, 
That lived like a bold out-law, 
And robbed all the north country. 

The King he writ a letter then, 
A letter which was large and long ; 

He signed it with his own hand, 

And he promis'd to do him no wrong. 

When this letter came Johnnie unto 

His heart was as blithe as bird's on the tree ; 

" Never was I sent for before any King, 

My father, my grandfather, nor none but me. 

" And if we go the King before, 

I would we went most orderly ; 
Every man of you shall have his scarlet cloak, 

Laced with silver laces three. 



" Every one of you shall have his velvet coat, 
Laced with silver lace so white ; 

O the golden bands and about your necks, 
Black hats, white feathers, all alike." 

By the morrow morning at ten of the clock 
Towards Edinboro' gone was he, 

And with him all his eight score men, 
Good lord, it was a goodly sight to see ! 
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When Johnnie came before the King, 

He fell down on his knee ; 
" O pardon, my sovereign liege," he said, 

" O pardon my eight score men and me." 

"Thou shalt have no pardon, thou traitor strong, 

For thy eight score men nor thee, 
For to-morrow morning by ten of the clock, 

Both thou and they shall hang on the gallow tree." 

But Johnnie looked over his left shoulder, 
Good lord what a grievous look looked he ! 

Saying, "Asking grace of a graceless face — 
Why there is none for you nor me." 

But Johnnie had a bright sword by his side, 
And it was made of the mettle so free, 

That had not the King stept his foot aside, 
He had smitten his head from his fair body. 

Saying, " Fight on, my merry men all, 

And see that none of you be ta'en ; 
For rather than men shall say we were hanged, 

Let them report how we were slain." 



Then God wot, fair Edinboro' rose 
And so beset poor Johnnie round, 

That four score and ten of Johnnie's best men 
Lay gasping all upon the ground. 
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Then like a madman Johnnie laid about, 

And like a madman then fought he, 
Until a false Scot came Johnnie behind, 

And ran him through the fair body. 

Saying, " Fight on, my merry men all, 
I am a little hurt, but I am not slain ; 

I will lay me down for to bleed a while, 
Then I'll rise and fight with you again." 

News then was brought to young Johnnie Armstrong, 

As he stood by his nurse's knee, 
Who vowed if ere he lived to be a man 

On the treacherous Scots revenged he'd be. 



THE LAMENT OF THE BORDER WIDOW 

[According to Sir Walter Scott, this ballad refers to the execution 
of a border noble named Cockburne, who was hanged by James 
V. over the gate of his own castle.] 

My love he built me a bonny bower, 
And clad it all with lily flower ; 
A brawer bower ye ne'er did see 
Than my true love he built for me. 

There came a man by middle day, 
He spied his sport, and went away, 
And brought the King that very night, 
Who brake my bower and slew my knight. 
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He slew my knight, to me so dear, 
He slew my knight and poin'd his gear. 
My servants all for life did flee, 
And left me in extremity. 

I sew'd his sheet, making my moan, 
I watched the corpse, myself alone ; 
I watched his body night and day, 
No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat ; 

I digg'd a grave and laid him in, 

And happ'd him with the sod so green. 

But think not ye my heart was sair 
"When I laid the mould on his yellow hair? 
O think not ye my heart was woe 
When I turn'd about, away to go ? 

No living man I'll love again, 
Since that my lovely knight is slain ; 
With one lock of his yellow hair 
I'll chain my heart for ever mair. 
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BONNIE GEORGIE CAMPBELL 

[[According to Motherwell, who gives these verses in his 
" Minstrelsy," this poem is probably a lament for one of the 
followers of the House of Argyll (Campbell), who fell in the 
battle of Glenlivat, October 3, 1594.] 

High upon Highlands, 

And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie Georgie Campbell 

Rode out on a day. 

Saddled and bridled 

And gallant rode he, 
Home came his good horse, 

But never came he. 

Out came his old mother 

Greeting full sair, 
And out came his bonny bride 

Riving her hair. 

Saddled and bridled 

And booted rode he, 
Home came the saddle 

But never came he. 

" My meadow lies green, 
And my corn is unshorn, 

My barn is to build, 
And my babe is unborn." 
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Saddled and bridled 

And booted rode he ; 
Home came the saddle, 

But never came he. 



THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY 

£This is a Scottish version of a wide-spread tradition familiar in many 
Teutonic lands. J 

"Rise up, rise up now, Lord Douglas," she says, 
" And put on your armour so bright ; 

Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night. 

" Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons 
And put on your armour so bright, 

And take better care of your youngest sister, 
For your eldest's away the last night." 

He's mounted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple-grey, 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 

And lightly they rode away. 

Lord William looked o'er his left shoulder, 

To see what he could see, 
And there he spy'd her seven brethren bold 

Come riding o'er the lea. 
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" Light down, light down, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 

" And hold my steed in your hand, 
Until that against your seven brethren bold, 

And your father I make a stand." 

She held his steed in her milk-white hand 

And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fall 

And her father hard fighting, who loved her so dear. 

" O hold your hand, Lord William ! " she said, 
" For your strokes they are wondrous sore ; 

True lovers I can get many a one, 
But a father I can never get more." 



O she's ta'en out her handkerchief, 

It was of the holland so fine, 
And aye she dighted her father's wounds, 

That were redder than the wine. 



" O choose, O choose, Lady Marg'ret," he said, 
" O whether will ye go or bide ? " 

"I'll go, I'll go, Lord William," she said, 
" For you have left me no other guide." 

He's lifted her on a milk-white steed, 

And himself on a dapple-grey, 
With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 

And slowly they both rode away. 
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O they rode on, and on they rode, 
And all by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to yon wan water, 
And there they lighted down. 

They lighted down to take a drink 

Of the spring that ran so clear ; 
And down the stream ran his good heart's blood, 

And sore she 'gan to fear. 

" Hold up ! hold up ! Lord William," she says, 

" For I fear that you are slain ! " 
" 'Tis nothing but the shadow of my scarlet cloak 

That shines in the water so plain." 

O they rode on, and on they rode, 
And all by the light of the moon, 

Until they came to his mother's hall door, 
And there they lighted down. 

" Get up, get up, lady mother ! " he says, 

" Get up and let me in ! 
Get up, get up, lady mother ! " he says, 

" For this night my fair lady I win." 

" O make my bed, lady mother," he says, 

" And make it broad and deep ! 
And lay Lady Marg'ret close at my back, 

And the sounder I will sleep." 
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Lord William was dead long ere midnight, 

Lady Mar'gret long ere day — 
And all true lovers that go together 

May they hare more luck than they ! 

Lord William was buried in St Mary's Kirk, 
Lady Marg'ret in Mary's Quire ; 

Out of the lady's grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out of the knight's a briar. 

And they two met, and they two plat, 

And fain they would be near, 
And all the world might know right well, 

They were two lovers dear. 

But by and rode the Black Douglas, 

And oh, but he was rough ! 
For he pulled up the bonny briar 

And flung it in St Mary's Loch. 



THE GAY GOSHAWK 

" O well's me for my gay goshawk, 

That he can speak and flee ; 
He'll carry a letter to my love, 

Bring back another to me." 

" O how can I your true-love ken, 

Or how can I her know, 
When from her mouth I never heard couth 

Nor with my eyes her saw ? " 
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" O well shall ye my true-love ken, 

As soon as you her see ; 
For of all the flowers in fair England, 

The fairest flower is she. 



" At even at my love's bower door 
There grows a bowing birk, 

And sit ye down and sing thereon 
As she goes to the kirk. 

" And four-and-twenty ladies fair 
Will wash and go to kirk, 

But well shall ye my true-love ken, 
For she wears gold on her skirt. 

" And four-and-twenty gay ladies 

Will to the mass repair, 
But well shall ye my true-love ken, 

For she wears gold on her hair." 

O even at that lady's door 
There grows a bowing birk, 

And he sat down and sang thereon 
As she went to the kirk. 



" O eat and drink, my maidens all, 
The wine flows you among, 

Till I go to my shot-window 

And hear yon bonny bird's song. 
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" Sing on, sing on, my bonny bird 
The song ye sang yestreen, 

For I ken by your sweet singing 
You're from my true-love sen'." 

O first he sang a merry song, 
And then he sang a grave ; 

And then he peck'd his feathers gray, 
To her the letter gave. 

" Ha, there's a letter from your love, 
He says he sent you three ; 

He cannot wait your love longer, 
But for your sake he'll die. 

" He bids you write a letter to him ; 

He says he's sent you five ; 
He cannot wait your love longer 

Tho' you're the fairest woman alive." 

u Ye bid him bake his bridal bread 

And brew his bridal ale, 
And I'll meet him in fair Scotland 

Long, long ere it be stale." 

She's hied her to her father dear, 
Fall'n low down on her knee : 

" A boon, a boon, my father dear, 
I pray you, grant it me." 
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"Ask on, ask on, my daughter, 

And granted it shall be, 
Except one squire in fair Scotland, 

And him you shall never see." 



"The only boon, my father dear, 

That I do crave of thee, 
Is, if I die in southern lands, 

In Scotland to bury me. 

" And the first kirk that ye come to, 

Ye gar the bells be rung, 
And the next kirk that ye come to, 

Ye gar the mass be sung. 

" And the third kirk that ye come to, 

You deal gold for my sake, 
And the fourth kirk that ye come to, 

You tarry there till night." 

She's hied her to her bigly bower, 

As fast as she could fare, 
And she has ta'en a sleepy draught, 

That she had mixed with care. 

When night was flown and day was come, 

No one that did her see 
But thought she was as surely dead 

As any lady could be. 
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Her father and her brothers dear 
Gard make to her a bier ; 

The one half was of good red gold, 
The other of silver clear. 



Her mother and her sisters fair 

Gard work for her a sark ; 
The one half was of cambric fine ; 

The other of needle wark. 

The first kirk that they came unto, 
They gard the bells be rung, 

And the next kirk that they came to 
They gard the mass be sung. 

The third kirk that they came unto, 
They dealt gold for her sake, 

And the fourth kirk that they came to, 
Lo, there they met her make ! 

" Lay down, lay down the bigly bier, 

Let me the dead look on," 
With cherry cheeks and ruby lips 

She lay and smiled on him. 

" O one slice of your bread, true-love, 
And one glass of your wine, 

For I have feasted for your sake 
These fully days is nine. 
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" Go home, go home, my seven bold brothers, 

Go home and sound your horn ; 
And ye may boast in southern lands, 

Your sister's played your scorn ! " 



PROUD LADY MARGARET 

Fair Margaret was a young lady, 

And come of high degree ; 
Fair Margaret was a young lady, 

And proud as proud could be. 

Fair Margaret was a rich lady, 

The king's cousin was she ; 
Fair Margaret was a rich lady, 

And vain as vain could be. 

She's spent her wealth on the gay clothing 
That comes from o'er the sea ; 

She spent her time from morning till night, 
Adorning her fair body. 

One night she sat in her stately hall 

Combing her yellow hair, 
When in there came a gentle knight, 

And a white scarf he did wear. 

" Oh, what's your will with me, Sir Knight, 
Oh, what's your will with me ? 

You're the likest to my own brother 
That ever I did see. 
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" Ye are as like my own brother 

As ever I did see ; 
But he's been buried in yon churchyard 

It is more years than three." 



" I'm the likest to your own brother 

That ever ye did see, 
But I cannot get rest in my grave, 

All for the pride of thee. 

" Leave pride, Marg'ret, leave pride, Marg'ret, 

Leave pride and vanity ; 
Ere ye see the sights that I have seen 

Sore altered ye must be. 

" Oh, ye come in at the church-door, 
With the gold plaits in your hair ; 

But would ye see what I have seen, 
Ye must them all forbear. 

" O ye come in at the church-door, 
With the gold pins in your sleeve ; 

But would ye see what I have seen, 
Ye must give them all their leave. 

" Leave pride, Marg'ret, leave pride, Marg'ret, 

Leave pride and vanity ; 
Ere ye see the sights that I have seen, 

Sore altered ye must be." 
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He found her in her stately hall, 

Combing her yellow hair, 
He left her on her sick, sick bed, 

Shedding the salt, salt tear. 



THE TWO BROTHERS 



There were two brothers at the school, 

And when they got awa', 
" It's will ye play at the stone-chucking, 

Or will ye play at the ball, 
Or will ye go up to yon hill head, 

And there we'll wrestle a fall ? " 

" I will not play at the stone-chucking, 

Nor will I play at the ball ; 
But I'll go up to yon bonnie green hill, 

And there we'll wrestle a fall." 

They wrestled up, they wrestled down, 
Till John fell to the ground, 

A dirk fell out of William's pouch, 
And gave John a deadly wound. 

u O lift me up upon your back, 

Take me to yon well fair, 
And wash my bleeding wounds again 

And they will bleed no mair." 
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" And take now off my green clothing, 

And roll me softly in, 
And take me up to yon church stile 

Where the grass grows fair and green." 

He's taken off the green clothing, 

And rolled him softly in ; 
He's laid him down by yon church stile 

Where the grass grows fair and green. 

" What will you say to your father dear, 
When you go home at e'en ? " 

" I'll say you're lying at yon church stile 
Where the grass grows fair and green." 

" Oh no, oh no, my brother dear, 

Oh you must not say so ; 
But say that I'm gone to a foreign land, 

Where no man does me know." 



ii 

When he sat in his father's chair, 

He grew full pale to see ; 
"Oh what blood's that upon your brow? 

O dear son tell to me." 
" It is the blood of my good grey steed, 

He would not ride with me." 
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" Oh thy steed's blood was ne'er so red, 

Nor e'er so dear to me : 
Oh what blood's this upon your cheek? 

O dear son, tell to me." 
"It is the blood of my greyhound, 

He would not hunt for me." 

" Oh thy hound's blood was ne'er so red, 

Nor e'er so dear to me : 
Oh what blood's this upon your hand? 

O dear son, tell to me." 
" It is the blood of my gay goshawk, 

He would not fly for me." 

" Oh thy hawk's blood was ne'er so red, 

Nor e'er so dear to me : 
Oh what blood's this upon your dirk ? 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" It is the blood of my own brother, 

Oh dole and woe is me ! " 

" Oh what will ye say to your father ? 

Dear Willie, tell to me." 
" I'll saddle my steed, and away I'll ride, 

To dwell in some far country." 

" Oh when will ye come home again, 

Dear Willie tell to me ? " 
" When sun and moon leap on yon hill, 

And that will never be." 

D 
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She turned herself right round about ; 

And her heart burst into three : 
" My one best son is dead and gone, 

And the other I'll ne'er see." 



HELEN OF KIRKCONNELL 

[Sir Walter Scott relates concerning this ballad that Helen Irving, 
daughter of the Laird of Kirkconnell, had two suitors, one ofwhom 
was favoured by her family, while the other was preferred by her- 
self. One evening as she and her lover were keeping tryst, the 
other suitor saw them from the opposite bank of the river and 
levelled his musket at his rival. Helen flung herself on her 
lover's breast and received the shot intended for him, and, in his 
despair, he cut the murderer to pieces.] 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day to me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell Lea 1 



Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms burd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me ! 



O think not ye my heart was sair, 
When my love dropt down, and spake no mair? 
There did she swoon with mickle care 
On fair Kirkconnell Lea. 
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As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be ray guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirkconnell Lea — 



I lighted down my sword to draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 

Former sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for ever mair, 
Until the day I die. 

that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 

Says, "Haste, and come to me! " 

1 wish my grave were growing green, 
A winding sheet drawn o'er my e'en, 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 

On fair Kirkconnell Lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies, 

For her sake that died for me. 
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THE WIFE OF USHER'S WELL 

There lived a wife at Usher's Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she ; 

She had three stout and stalwart son§, 
And sent them o'er the sea. 

They had not been a week from her 

A week but barely one, 
When word came to the carline wife, 

That her three sons were gone. 

They had not been a week from her 

A week but barely three, 
When word came to the carline wife 

That her sons she'd never see. 

" I wish the wind may never cease, 

Nor fashes in the flood, 
Till my three sons come home to me, 

In earthly flesh and blood." 

It fell about the Martinmass, 
When nights are long and mirk, 

The carline wife's three sons came home, 
And their hats were of the birk. 

It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 

Nor yet in any sheugh ; 
But at the gates of Paradise, 

That birk grew fair eneugh. 
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" Blow up the fire, my maidens ! 

Bring water from the well I 
For all my house shall feast this night, 

Since my three sons are well." , 



And she has made for them a bed, 

She's made it large and wide, 
And she's ta'en her mantle her about, 

Sat down at the bed-side. 

Up then crew the red, red cock, 

And up and crew the gray ; 
The eldest to the youngest said, 

" 'Tis time we were away." 

The cock he had not crowed but once, 

And clapped his wings at a', 
When the youngest to the eldest said, 

" Brother, we must awa'. 

" The cock doth crow, the day doth dawn, 
The channering worm doth chide ; 

Gin we be missed out of our place, 
A sore pain must we bide. 

" Fair ye well, my mother dear ! 

Farewell to barn and byre ! 
And fare ye well, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother's fire ! " 
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LORD RANDAL 

" Oh where have ye been, Lord Randal, my son ? 
Oh where have ye been, my handsome young man ? " 
" I have been to the wild wood ; mother, make my bed 

soon, 
For I'm weary with hunting, and fain would lie down." 

"Where gat ye your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 
Where gat ye your dinner, my handsome young man ? " 
"I din'd with my true-love ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm weary with hunting, and fain would lie down." 

"What gat ye to your dinner, Lord Randal, my son? 
What gat ye to your dinner, my handsome young man ? " 
"I gat eels boiled in broo; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm weary with hunting, and fain would lie down." 

" What became of your bloodhounds, Lord Randal, my 

son? 
What became of your bloodhounds, my handsome 

young man ? " 
" Oh they swell'd and they died ; mother, make my bed 

soon, 
For I'm weary with hunting, and fain would lie down." 

" Oh I fear ye are poison'd, Lord Randal, my son ! 
Oh I fear ye are poison'd, my handsome young man." 
" Oh yes ! I am poison'd ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I'm sick at the heart, and I fain would lie down." 
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THE BONNY EARL OF MURRAY 

[James Stewart, Earl of Murray, was killed by the Earl of Huntley's 
followers, February 1592.] 

Ye Highlands, and ye Lowlands, 

Oh where have you been ? 
They have slain the Earl of Murray, 

And they laid him on the green. 

" Now woe be to thee, Huntley ! 

And wherefore did you sae ? 
I bade you bring him with you 

But forbade you him to slay ! " 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he rode at the ring ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh he might have been a king ! 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the ball ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray 

Was the flower among them all. 

He was a braw gallant, 

And he played at the glove ; 
And the bonny Earl of Murray, 

Oh he was the Queen's love ! 
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" Oh long will his lady 

Look o'er the Castle Down, 
E'er she see the Earl of Murray 

Come sounding through the town." 



YOUNG WATERS 

[This ballad is supposed by some writers to refer to the Earl of 
Murray, mentioned in the preceding poem.]] 

About Yule, when the wind blew cool, 

And the round tables began, 
Ah ! there is come to our King's court 

Many a well-fayoured man. 

The Queen looked o'er the castle wall, 

Beheld both dale and down, 
And then she saw Young Waters 

Come riding to the town. 

His footmen they did run before, 

His horsemen rode behind ; 
A mantle of the burning gold 

Did keep him from the wind. 

Out then spake a wily lord, 

Unto the Queen said he, 
Oh tell me who's the fairest face 

Rides in the company ? " 
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" Oh I've seen lord and I've seen laird 

And knights of high degree, 
But a fairer face than Young Waters' 

Mine eyes did never see." 

Out then spake the jealous King 

(And an angry man was he), 
" Oh if he had been twice as fair, 

You might have excepted me." 

" You're neither laird nor lord," she says, 
"But the King that wears the crown; 

There is not a knight in fair Scotland, 
But to thee must bow down." 



For all that she could do or say, 
Appeased he would not be ; 

But for the words which she had said 
Young Waters he must dee. 

They have ta'en Young Waters, 
And put fetters to his feet ; 

They have ta'en Young Waters, 
And thrown him in dungeon deep. 

u Oft I have ridden thro' Stirling town 
In the wind both and the wet ; 

But I ne'er rode thro' Stirling town 
With fetters at my feet. 
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" Oft have I ridden through Stirling town 
In the wind both and the rain ; 

But I ne'er rode thro' Stirling town 
Ne'er to return again." 

They have ta'en to the heiding-hill 

His young son in the cradle, 
And they have ta'en to the heiding-hill 

His horse both and his saddle. 

They have ta'en to the heiding-hill 

His lady fair to see 
And for the words the O^ueen had spoke, 

Young Waters he did dee. 

BARBARA ALLAN 

It was' in and about the Martinmas time, 
When the green leaves were a-falling, 

That Sir John Graeme, in the west country, 
Fell in love with Barbara Allan. 

He sent his man down through the town, 
To the place where she was dwelling ; 

" O haste and come to my master dear, 
Gin ye be Barbara Allan." 

O softly, softly rose she up, 

To the place where he was lying ; 

And when she drew the curtain by 
"Young man, I think you're dying." 
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" O it's I'm sick, and very very sick, 

And 'tis all for Barbara Allan " : 
" O the better for me ye'll never be, 

Tho' your heart's blood were a-spilling. 

" O dinna ye mind, young man," said she, 
" When ye was in the tavern drinking ; 

That ye made the healths go round and round, 
And slighted Barbara Allan ? " 

He turn'd his face unto the wall, 
And death was with him dealing: 

" Adieu, adieu, my dear friends all, 
And be kind to Barbara Allan." 



And slowly, slowly rose she up 

And slowly, slowly left him, 
And sighing said she could not stay, 

Since death of life had reft him. 

She had not gone a mile but two, 

When she heard the death-bell ringing, 

And every toll that death-bell gave 
It cried, " Woe to Barbara Allan ! " 

" O mother, mother, make my bed, 

O make it fast and narrow; 
Since my love died for me to-day, 

I'll die for him to-morrow," 
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TRUE THOMAS 

[Thomas of Erceldoune, a Scottish poet of the thirteenth century, was 
supposed to owe his gift of verse-making to the Queen of the 
Elves, who took him away to her own country, where he remained 
for seven years. ] 

True Thomas lay on yon grassy bank, 

And he beheld a lady gay, 
A lady that was blithe and bold, 

Come riding o'er the ferny brae. 

Her skirt was of the grass-green silk, 

Her mantle of the velvet fine, 
At each lock of her horse's mane 

Hung fifty silver bells and nine. 

True Thomas he took off his hat, 

And bowed him low down to his knee : 

" All hail thou mighty O^ueen of Heaven ! 
For thy like on earth I ne'er did see." 

" Oh no, oh no, True Thomas," she says, 
"That name does not belong to me ; 

I am but the Queen of fair Elfland, 
And I'm come here to visit thee. 

" But ye must go with me, Thomas, 
True Thomas, ye must go with me, 

For ye must serve me seven years, 

Through weal or woe, as chance may be." 
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She turned about her milk-white steed, 
And took True Thomas up behind, 

And aye whene'er her bridle rang, 
The steed flew swifter than the wind. 

For forty days and forty nights 

He rode through bracken to the knee, 

And he saw neither sun nor moon, 
But heard the roaring of the sea. 

" Oh see ye not that bonny road 

Which winds about the ferny brake ? 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Which thou and I this night must take. 

" But, Thomas, ye must hold your tongue 

Whatever ye may hear or see, 
For if one word ye should chance to speak, 

Ye'll ne'er get back to your own country." 

He has gotten a coat of the elfin cloth, 
And a pair of shoes of velret green ; 

And till seven years were past and gone 
True Thomas on earth was never seen. 



THE BAILIFF'S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 

There was a youth, and a well-beloved youth, 

And he was a squire's son ; 
He loved the bailiff's daughter dear 

That lived at Islington. 
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Yet she was coy, and would not believe 

That he did love her so ; 
No, not at any time would she 

Any countenance to him show 

But when his friends did understand 
His fond and foolish mind, 

They sent him up to fair London, 
An apprentice for to bind. 

And when he had been seven long years 
And never his love could see, 

" Many a tear have I shed for her sake 
When she little thought of me." 

Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and play, 

All but the bailiff's daughter dear ; 
She secretly stole away. 

She pulled off her gown of green 

And put on ragged attire, 
And to fair London she would go 

Her true love to inquire. 

And as she went along the high road, 
The weather being hot and dry, 

She sat her down upon a green bank 
And her true love came riding by. 
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She started up with a colour so red, 
Catching hold of his bridle rein, 

" One penny, one penny, kind sir," she said, 
" Will ease me of much pain." 

" Before I give you a penny, sweetheart 
Pray tell me where you were born ? " 

" At Islington, kind sir," she said, 
" "Where I have had many a scorn." 

"I prythee, sweetheart, tell to me, 

Oh tell me whether you know 
The bailiffs daughter of Islington ? " 

"She is dead, sir, long ago." 

" If she be dead then take my horse, 

My saddle and bridle also, 
For I will to some far country 

Where no man shall me know." 

" Oh stay, Oh stay, thou goodly youth, 

She standeth by thy side 
She is here alive, she is not dead, 

And ready to be thy bride." 

THE LINCOLNSHIRE POACHER 

When I was bound apprentice, in famous Lincolnshire, 
Full well I serv'd my master for more than seven year, 
Till I took up to poaching, as you shall quickly hear. 
Oh ! 'tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 
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As me and my companion were setting of a snare, 
'Twas then we spied the game-keeper, for him we did 

not care, 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, and jump o'er 

anywhere. 
Oh ! 'tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 

of the year. 

As me and my companion were setting four or five, 
And taking on 'em up again, we caught a hare alive, 
We took the hare alive, my boys, and thro' the woods 

did steer. 
Oh ! 'tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 

of the year ! 

I threw him on my shoulder, and then we trudged home, 
We took him to a neighbour's house, and sold him for 

a crown. 
We sold him for a crown, my boys, but I did not tell 

you where. 
s Oh 1 'tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 

of the year. 

Success to every gentleman that lives in Lincolnshire, 
Success to every poacher that wants to sell a hare, 
Bad luck to every game-keeper that will not sell his deer. 
Oh !. 'tis my delight on a shining night, in the season 
of the year. 



PART II.— MODERN BALLADS 



CUMNOR HALL 

The dews of summer night did fall, 
The moon (sweet regent of the sky) 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies, 
(The sounds of busy life were still) 

Save an unhappy lady's sighs, 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

" Leicester," she cried, " is this the love 
That thou so oft hast sworn to me, 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
Immured in shameful privity ? 

" No more thou com'st with lover's speed, 
Thy once-beloved bride to see ; 

But be she alive or be she dead, 

I fear, stern Earl, 's the same to thee. 

" Not so the usage I received 
When happy in my father's hall ; 

No faithless husband then me grieved, 
No chilling fears did me appal. 

" I rose up with the cheerful morn, 

No lark more blithe, no flower more gay ; 

And like the bird that haunts the thorn 
So merrily sang the livelong day. 

87 
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" If that my beauty is but small, 
Among court ladies all despised, 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized ? 

* • • * * 

" Why didst thou praise my humble charms, 
And oh ! then leave them to decay ? 

Why didst thou win me to thy arms, 
Then make me mourn the live-long day ? 

" The village maidens of the plain 

Salute me lowly as they go : 
Envious, they mark my silken train, 

Nor think a Countess can have woe. 

" The simple nymphs ! They little know 
How far more happy's their estate ; 

To smile for joy than sigh for woe ; 
To be content than to be great. 

" How far less blest am I than them, 
Daily to pine and waste with care ! 

Like the poor plant that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling air. 

" Nor, cruel Earl, can I enjoy 
The humble charms of solitude ; 

Your minions proud my peace destroy 
By sullen frowns or pratings rude. 
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" Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The village death-bell smote my ear. 

They winked aside, and seemed to say : — 
' Countess, prepare — thy end is near.' 

" And now, while happy peasants sleep, 

Here sit I lonely and forlorn : 
No one to soothe me as I weep, 

Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

" My spirits flag, my hopes decay ; 

Still that dread death-bell smites my ear ; 
And many a boding seems to say, 

' Countess, prepare — thy end is near.' " 

Thus sore and sad that lady grieved 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear ; 

And many a heart-felt sigh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appeared 
In Cumnor Hall so lone and drear, 

Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 

An aerial voice was heard to call, 
And thrice the raven flapped its wings 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 
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The mastiff howled at village door, 

The oaks were shattered on the green ; 

Woe was the hour, for nevermore 
That hapless Countess e'er was seen. 

And in that manor, now no more 
Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 

The village maids with fearful glance 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall, 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 

Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 

Full many a traveller has sighed, 
And pensive wept the Countess' fall, 

As wandering onward they've espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 

W. T. Mickle. 



THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY 

It was a friar of orders gray, 

Walk'd forth to tell his beads ; 
And he met with a lady fair 

Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 

" Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar, 

I pray thee tell to me, 
If ever at yon holy shrine 

My true-love thou didst see." 
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" And how should I your true-love know 

From many another one ? " 
" Oh, by his cockle-hat and staff, 

And by his sandal shoon. 

" But chiefly by his face and mien, 

That were so fair to view ; 
His flaxen locks that sweetly curl'd, 

And eyes of lovely blue." 



" O lady, he is dead and gone 1 

Lady, he's dead and gone ! 
And at his head a green-grass turf, 

And at his heels a stone. 

" Within these holy cloisters long 

He languish'd, and he died 
Lamenting of a lady's love, 

And 'plaining of her pride. 

" They bore him barefaced on his bier 

Six proper youths and tall, 
And many a tear bedew'd his grave 

Within yon kirk-yard wall." 

" And art thou dead, thou gentle youth, 
And art thou dead and gone ; 

And didst thou die for love of me ? 
Break, cruel heart of stone ! " 
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" Oh, weep not, lady, weep not so, 
Some ghostly comfort seek; 

Let not vain sorrows rive thy heart, 
Nor tears bedew thy cheek." 



" Oh, do not, do not, holy friar, 

My sorrow now reprove ; 
For I have lost the sweetest youth 

That e'er won lady's love. 

" And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 

I'll ever weep and sigh ; 
For thee I only wish'd to live, 

For thee I wish to die." 

" Weep no more, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 
For violets pluck'd, the sweetest shower 

Will ne'er make grow again. 

" Our joys as winged dreams do fly, 
Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since grief but aggravates thy loss, 
Grieve not for what is past." 

" Oh, say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so; 
For since my true-love died for me, 

'Tis meet my tears should flow, 
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" And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne'er come again ? 
Ah ! no, he is dead and laid in his grave, 

For ever to remain. 



"His cheek was redder than the rose ; 

The comeliest youth was he ; 
But he is dead and laid in his grave : 

Alas, and woe is me ! " 

" Sigh no more, lady, sigh no more ; 

Men were deceivers ever ; 
One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

" Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 

And left thee sad and heavy ; 
For young men ever were fickle found, 

Since summer trees were leafy." 

" Now say not so, thou holy friar, 

I pray thee say not so ; 
My love he had the truest heart, 

Oh, he was ever true ! 

" And art thou dead, thou much lov'd youth, 

And didst thou die for me ? 
Then farewell, home ; for evermore 

A pilgrim I will be. 
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" But first upon my true-love's grave 

My weary limbs I'll lay, 
And thrice I'll kiss the green-grass turf 

That wraps his breathless clay." 



" Yet stay, fair lady, rest a while 

Beneath this cloister wall ; 
See, through the thorn blows cold the wind 

And drizzly rain doth fall." 

" Oh, stay me not, thou holy friar ; 

Oh, stay me not, I pray ; 
No drizzly rain that falls on me 

Can wash my fault away." 

" Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And dry those pearly tears ; 
For see, beneath this gown of grey 

Thy own true-love appears. 

" Here, forced by grief and hopeless love, 

These holy weeds I sought, 
And here amid these lonely walls 

To end my days I thought. 

" But haply, for my year of grace 

Is not yet pass'd away, 
Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay." 
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" Now farewell grief, and welcome joy 

Once more unto my heart ; 
For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 

We never more will part." 

Thomas Percy. 

THE FATAL SISTERS 

Qln the eleventh century, Sigurd, Earl of the Orkney Islands, went 
with a fleet of ships and a considerable body of troops into Ireland, 
to the assistance of Sictryg with the silken beard, who was then 
making war on his father-in-law Brian, King of Dublin ; the 
Earl and all his forces were cut to pieces, and Sictryg was in 
danger of a total defeat ; but the enemy had a greater loss by the 
death of Brian their King, who fell in the action. On Christmas 
Day (the day of the battle) a native of Caithness in Scotland saw 
at a distance a number of persons on horseback riding full speed 
towards a hill, and seeming to enter into it. Curiosity led him 
to follow them, till looking through an opening in the rocks, he 
saw twelve gigantic figures resembling women ; they were all 
employed about a loom ; and as they wove they sang the 
following dreadful song ; which when they had finished they tore 
the web into twelve pieces, and (each taking her portion) 
galloped six to the north and as many to the south. — Gray's note. ] 

Now the storm begins to lower 
(Haste, the loom of Hell prepare), 

Iron sleet of arrowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

Glitt'ring lances are the loom, 

Where the dusky warp we strain, 

Weaving many a soldier's doom, 
Orkney's love and Randver's bane. 
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Shafts for shuttles, dipt in gore, 
Shoot the trembling cords along. 

Sword that once a monarch bore, 
Keep the tissue close and strong. 

Mista black, terrific maid, 

Sangrida and Hilda see, 
Join the wayward work to aid, 

'Tis the woof of victory. 

Ere the ruddy sun be set, 

Pikes must shiver, javelins sing, 

Blade with clattering buckler meet, 
Hauberk crash, and helmet ring. 

(Weave the crimson web of war) 

Let us go and let us fly, 
Where our friends the conflict share, 

Where they triumph, where they die. 

As the paths of faith we tread, 
Wading through th' ensanguined field ; 

Gondula and Geira spread 

O'er the youthful King your shield. 

We the reins to slaughter give, 
Ours to kill, and ours to spare ; 

Spite of danger we shall live. 

(Weave the crimson web of war.) 
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They whom once the desert beach 

Pent within its bleak domain, 
Soon their ample sway shall stretch 

O'er the plenty of the plain. 



Low the dauntless Earl is laid 

Gored with many a gaping wound ; 

Fate demands a nobler head ; 

Soon a King shall bite the ground. 

Long his loss shall Eirin weep, 
Ne'er again his likeness see ; 

Long her strains in sorrow steep, 
Strains of immortality ! 

Horror covers all the heath, 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 

Sisters, weave the web of death ; 
Sisters, cease, the work is done. 

Hail the task, and hail the hands ! 

Songs of joy and triumph sing 
Joy to the victorious bands ; 

Triumph to the younger King. 

Mortal, thou that hear'st the tale, 
Learn the tenor of our song. 

Scotland, thro' each winding vale 
Far and wide the notes prolong. 
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Sisters, hence with spurs of speed ; 

Each her thundering faulchion wield, 
Each bestride her sable steed, 

Hurry, hurry to the field. 

Thomas Gray. 



THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 

John Gilpin was a citizen 

Of credit and renown, 
A train-band captain eke was he 

Of famous London town. 

John Gilpin's spouse said to her dear : 
" Though wedded we have been 

These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday have seen. 

" To-morrow is our wedding-day, 

And we will then repair 
Unto the Bell at Edmonton 

All in a chaise and pair 

" My sister, and my sister's child. 

Myself and children three, 
Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 

On horseback after we." 

He soon replied : " I do admire 

Of womankind but one, 
And you are she, my dearest dear; 

Therefore, it shall be done. 
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" I am a linen-draper bold, 

As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 

Will lend his horse to go." 



Quoth Mrs Gilpin : " That's well said ; 

And for that wine is dear, 
We will be furnished with our own, 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 

O'erjoyed was he to find 
That, though on pleasure she was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 

But yet was not allowed 
To drive up to the door, lest all 

Should say that she was proud. 

So three doors off the chaise was stayed, 

Where they did all get in ; 
Six precious souls, and all agog 

To dash through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 

Were never folk so glad ; 
The stones did rattle underneath, 

As if Cheapside were mad. 
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John Gilpin at his horse's side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 



For saddle-tree scarce reached had he, 

His journey to begin, 
When, turning round his head, he saw 

Three customers come in. 

So down he came ; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 

'Twas long before the customers 

Were suited to their mind, 
When Betty screaming came down stairs : 

" The wine is left behind ! " 



" Good lack ! " quoth he — " yet bring it me, 

My leathern belt likewise, 
In which I bear my trusty sword 

When I do exercise." 

Now Mrs Gilpin — careful soul ! — 

Had two stone-bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 
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Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 



Then over all, that he might be 

Equipped from top to toe, 
His long red cloak, well brushed and neat, 

He manfully did throw. 

Now see him mounted once again 

Upon his nimble steed, 
Full slowly pacing o'er the stones 

With caution and good heed. 

But finding soon a smoother road 

Beneath his well-shod feet, 
The snorting beast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So, " Fair and softly," John he cried. 

But John he cried in vain ; 
That trot became a gallop soon, 

In spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as needs he must 

Who cannot sit upright, 
He grasped the mane with both his hands, 

And eke with all his might. 
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His horse, which never in that sort 

Had handled been before, 
What thing upon his back had got 

Did wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 

Away went hat and wig ; 
He little dreamt when he set out 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay, 

Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 

Then might all people well discern 

The bottles he had slung ; 
A bottle swinging at each side, 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed, 

Up flew the windows all ; 
And every soul cried out : " Well done ! " 

As loud as he could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but he ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 
" He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 

'Tis for a thousand pound ! " 
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And still, as fast as he drew near, 

'Twas wonderful to view 
How in a trice the turnpike-men 

Their gates wide open threw. 

And now, as he went bowing down 

His reeking head full low, 
The bottles twain behind his back 

Were shattered at a blow. 



Down ran the wine into the road, 

Most piteous to be seen, 
Which made his horse's flanks to smoke 

As they had basted been. 

But still he seemed to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 

Thus all through merry Islington 

These gambols he did play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 

Of Edmonton so gay ; 

And there he threw the wash about 

On both sides of the way, 
Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Or a wild goose at play. 
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At Edmonton his loving wife 

From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 

To see how he did ride. 



" Stop, stop, John Gilpin ! — Here's the house "- 

They all aloud did cry ; 
" The dinner waits, and we are tired ! " 

Said Gilpin : " So am I ! " 

But yet his horse was not a whit 

Inclined to tarry there ; 
For why ? his owner had a house 

Full ten miles off, at Ware. 

So like an arrow swift he flew, 

Shot by an archer strong ; 
So did he fly — which brings me to 

The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 
Till at his friend the calender's 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 

His neighbour in such trim, 
Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him : 
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" What news ? what news ? your tidings tell — 

Tell me you must and shall — 
Say why bareheaded you are come, 

Or why you come at all ? " 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 

In merry guise he spoke : 

" I came because your horse would come ; 

And, if I well forebode, 
My hat and wig will soon be here — 

They are upon the road." 

The calender, right glad to find 

His friend in merry pin, 
Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in ; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig ; 

A wig that flowed behind, 
A hat not much the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

He held them up, and in his turn 

Thus showed his ready wit : 
" My head is twice as big as yours, 

They therefore needs must fit. 
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" But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face : 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case." 

Said John : " It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware." 



So turning to his horse, he said : 

" I am in haste to dine ; 
'Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for mine." 

Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 

For which he paid full dear ; 
For, while he spake, a braying ass 

Did sing most loud and clear ; 

Whereat his horse did snort, as he 

Had heard a lion roar, 
And galloped off with all his might, 

As he had done before. 



Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin's hat and wig ; 

He lost them sooner than at first ; 
For why ? — they were too big. 
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Now Mrs Gilpin, when she saw 

Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

She pulled out half-a-crown ; 



And thus unto the youth she said 
That drove them to the Bell : 

" This shall be yours when you bring back 
My husband safe and well." 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 

John coming back amain ; 
Whom in a trice he tried to stop, 

By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what he meant, 

And gladly Would have done, 
The frighted steed he frighted more, 

And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 

Went post-boy at his heels, 
The post-boy's horse right glad to miss 

The lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gentlemen upon the road 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 
With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry ; 
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"Stop thief! stop thief! — a highwayman ! " 

Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpike gates again 

Flew open in short space ; 
The tollmen thinking as before 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And so he did, and won it too, 

For he got first to town ; 
Nor stopped till where he had got up 

He did again get down. 

Now let us sing, long live the King, 

And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And, when he next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see ! 

William Cowper. 

BOADICEA 

When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country's gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 
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" Princess, if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 

'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

"Rome shall perish — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr'd, 

Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

"Rome, for empire far renown'd, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates ! 

" Other Romans shall arise, 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 

Harmony the path to fame. 

" Then the progeny that springs 

From the forests of our land, 
Arm'd with thunder, clad with wings, 

Shall a wider world command. 



"Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they," 
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Such the bard's prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 

Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarch's "pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 

Rush'd to battle, fought and died, 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 

"Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 

Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait for you." 

William Cowper. 



THE ROYAL GEORGE 

Toll for the brave ! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave 
Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side. 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 
Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 
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Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone; 
His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 
No tempest gave the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 
She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men. 



Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 

Full charged with England's thunder, 

And plough the distant main : 

But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o'er ; 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 

Wiluam Cowper. 
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AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song; 
And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran 
Whene'er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 
The dog, to gain his private ends, 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 
To bite so good a man. 
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The wound it seem'd both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye : 
And while they swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 
That show'd the rogues they lied, 

The man recover'd of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 

Oliver Goldsmith 



LORD ULLIN'S DAUGHTER 

A chieftain to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, " Boatman, do not tarry ! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

" Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle 
This dark and stormy water ? " 

" Oh, I'm the chief of Ulva's Isle, 
And this Lord Ullin's daughter. 

" And fast before her father's men 
Three days we've fled together, 

For should he find us in the glen, 
My blood would stain the heather. 

" His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover, 
Then who will cheer my bonnie bride, 

When they have slain her lover ? " 
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Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
" I'll go, my chief, I'm ready ; 

It is not for your silver bright, 
But for your winsome lady ; 

" And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry ; 

So though the waves are raging white, 
I'll row you o'er the ferry." 

By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 

And in the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 



But still as wilder grew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men, 
Their trampling sounded nearer. 

" Oh, haste thee, haste ! " the lady cries, 
"Though tempests round us gather; 

I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her — 
When oh ! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o'er her. 
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And still they rowed amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing. 
Lord Ullin reached the fatal shore — 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dismayed, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover — 
One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 



" Come back ! come back ! " he cried, in grief, 

"Across this stormy water, 
And I'll forgive your Highland chief, 

My daughter ! oh, my daughter ! " 

Twas vain ; the loud waves lashed the shore, 

Return or aid preventing : 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 



YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

Ye mariners of England, 
That guard our native seas ; 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze I 

Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe; 
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And sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow ! 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ; 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow 1 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow! 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn, 
Till danger's troubled night depart 

And the star of peace return ; 
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Then, then, ye ocean warriors, 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 

When the storm has ceased to blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 

Thomas Campbell. 



THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC 

Of Nelson and the North 

Sing the glorious day's renown, 

When to battle fierce came forth 

All the might of Denmark's crown, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone ; 

By each gun the lighted brand 

In a bold determined hand, 

And the prince of all the land 

Led them on. 

Like leviathans afloat, 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine, 

While the sign of battle flew 

O'er the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime ; 

As they drifted on their path, 

There was silence deep as death, 

And the boldest held his breath 

For a time. 
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But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her Yan the fleeter rushed 

O'er the deadly space between. 

" Hearts of oak ! " our captains cried, when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 



Again! again! again! 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feebler cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom : 

Then ceased, and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom. 



Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o'er the wave : 

"Ye are brothers! ye are men! 

And we conquer but to save : 

So peace instead of death let us bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

With the crews, at England's feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our King." 
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Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from the day ; 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 



Now joy, Old England, raise, 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities' blaze, 
Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amidst that joy and uproar 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore ! 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died, 

With the gallant good Riou : 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o'er their grave ; 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid's song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave. 

Thomas Campbell. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun, 
And by him -sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 

And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in that great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, 
For there's many here about ; 

And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them out! 

For many thousand men," said he, 

"Were slain in that great victory." 
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" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 

With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
" Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 
" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for, 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said," quoth he, 

" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 

Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a tender mother then, 

And new-born baby, died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

"They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 
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Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory ; 

" Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, 
And our good Prince Eugene." — 

" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing !-" 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay — nay — my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory ; 

" And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win." 

" But what good came of it at last ? " 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 

"But 'twas a famous victory." 

Robert Southey. 



THE INCHCAPE ROCK 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was as still as she could be, 
Her sails from heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady on the ocean. 

Without either sign or sound of their shock 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape Rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 
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The worthy Abbot of Aberbrothock 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape Rock ; 
On a buoy in the storm it floated and swung, 
And over the waves its warning rung. 



When the Rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous Rock, 
And bless'd the Abbot of Aberbrothock. 

The sun in heaven was shining gay, 

All things were joyful on that day ; 

The sea-birds scream'd as they wheel'd round, 

And there was joyaunce in the sound. 

The buoy of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green ; 
Sir Ralph the Rover walk'd his deck, 
And he fixed his eye on the darker speck 

He felt the cheering power of spring, 
It made him whistle, it made him sing ; 
His heart was mirthful to excess, 
But the Rover's mirth was wickedness. 



His eye was on the Inchcape float, 

Quoth he, " My men, put out the boat, 

And row me to the Inchcape Rock, 

And I'll plague the Abbot of Aberbrothock." 
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The boat is lower'd, the boatmen row, 

And to the Inchcape Rock they go ; 

Sir Ralph bent over from the boat, 

And he cut the Bell from the Inchcape float. 

Down sank the Bell with a gurgling sound, 

The bubbles arose and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, " The next who comes to the rock 

Won't bless the Abbot of Aberbrothock." 



Sir Ralph the Rover sail'd away, 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plunder'd store, 
He steers his course for Scotland's shore. 

So thick a haze o'erspreads the sky 
They cannot see the sun on high ; 
The wind hath blown a gale all day, 
At evening it hath died away. 

On deck the Rover takes his stand,. 
So dark it is they see no land ; 
Quoth Sir Ralph, " It will be lighter soon, 
For there is the dawn of the rising moon." 

" Canst hear," said one, " the breakers roar ? 
For methinks we should be near the shore." 
" Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish I could hear the Inchcape Bell." 
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They hear no sound, the swell is strong ; 
Though the wind hath fallen they drift along, 
Till the vessel strikes with a shivering shock, — 
" O Christ ! it is the Inchcape Rock ! " 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair ; 
He curst himself in his despair ; 
But the waves rush in on every side, 
And the vessel sinks beneath the tide. 

Robert Southey. 

LUCY GRAY 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray ; 
And, when I crossed the wild, 
I chanced to see at break of day, 
The solitary child. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door 1 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 
But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 



" To-night will be a stormy night — 
You to the town must go ; 
And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow." 
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"That, father, will I gladly do! 
Tis scarcely afternoon — 
The minster-clock has just struck two, 
And yonder is the moon." 

At this the father raised his hook 
And snapped a fagot band ; 
He plied his work ; — and Lucy took 
The lantern in her hand. 



Not blither is the mountain roe : 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 

The storm came on before its time : 
She wandered up and down ; 
And many a hill did Lucy climb ; 
But never reached the town. 



The wretched parents all that night, 
Went shouting far and wide ; 
But there was neither sound nor sight 
To serve them for a guide. 

At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from the door. 
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And, turning homeward, now they cried, 
" In heaven we all shall meet ! " 
— When in the snow the mother spied 
The print of Lucy's feet. 

Then downward from the steep hill's edge 
They tracked the footmarks small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn hedge, 
And by the long stone wall : 

And then an open field they crossed : 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 

They followed from the snowy bank 
The footmarks, one by one, 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none ! 

— Yet some maintain that to this day 
She is a living child; 
That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 
Upon the lonesome wild. 

O'er rough and smooth she trips along, 
And never looks behind ; 
And sings a solitary song 
That whistles in the wind. 

W. Wordsworth. 
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FIDELITY 

A barking sound the shepherd hears, 
A cry as of a dog or fox ; 
He halts — and searches with his eyes 
Among the scattered rocks ; 
And now at distance can discern 
A stirring in a brake of fern ; 
And instantly a dog is seen, 
Glancing through the covert green. 

The dog is not of mountain breed ; 

Its motions, too, are wild and shy ; 

With something, as the shepherd thinks, 

Unusual in its cry : 

Nor is there any one in sight 

All round, in hollow or on height ; 

Nor shout, nor whistle strikes his ear ; 

What is the creature doing here ? 

It was a cove, a huge recess, 

That keeps, till June, December's snow; 

A lofty precipice in front, 

A silent tarn below ! 

Far in the bosom of Helvellyn, 

Remote from public road or dwelling, 

Pathway, or cultivated land ; 

From trace of human foot or hand. 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
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The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere. 
Thither the rainbow comes — the cloud — 
And mists that spread the flying shroud ; 
And sunbeams ; and the sounding blast, 
That, if it could would hurry past ; 
But that enormous barrier binds it fast. 



Not free from boding thoughts, a while 
The shepherd stood : then makes his way 
Towards the dog, o'er rocks and stones, 
As quickly as he may. 
Nor far had gone before he found 
A human skeleton on the ground ; 
The appalled discoverer with a sigh 
Looks round, to learn the history. 

From those abrupt and perilous rocks 

The man had fallen, that place of fear! 

At length upon the shepherd's mind, 

It breaks, and all is clear : 

He instantly recalled the name, 

And who he was, and whence he came ; 

Remembered, too, the very day 

On which the traveller passed this way. 

But hear a wonder, for whose sake 
This lamentable tale I tell ! 
A lasting monument of words 
This wonder merits well,. 
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The dog, which still was hovering nigh, 
Repeating the same timid cry, 
This dog had been through three months' space 
A dweller in that savage place. 

Yes, proof was plain that, since the day 
When this ill-fated traveller died, 
The dog had watched about the spot, 
Or by his master's side ; 
How nourished here through such long time 
He knows, who gave that love sublime ; 
And gave that strength of feeling, great 
Above all human estimate. 

William Wordsworth. 

BETH GELERT 

The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And cheer'ly smiled the morn ; 
And many a brach, and many a hound 

Attend Llewellyn's horn. 

And still he blew a louder blast, 

And gave a louder cheer j 
" Come, Gelert, why art thou the last 

Llewellyn's horn to hear ? 

" Oh, where does faithful Gelert roam, 

The flower of all his race, 
So true, so brave, a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase? " 
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That day Llewellyn little loved 

The chase of hart or hare, 
And scant and small the booty proved, 

For Gelert was not there. 



Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward hied, 

When, near the portal seat, 
His truant Gelert he espied, 

Bounding his lord to greet. 

But when he gained the Castle door 

Aghast the chieftain stood; 
The hound was smeared with gouts of gore, 

His lips and fangs ran blood ! 

Llewellyn gazed with wild surprise : 

Unused such looks to meet ; 
His favourite checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet. 

Onward in haste Llewellyn passed, 

And on went Gelert too, 
And still where'er his eyes were cast, 

Fresh blood-gouts shocked his view I 

O'erturned his infant's bed he found, 

The blood-stained cover rent ; 
And all around the walls and ground 

With recent blood besprent. 
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He called his child — no voice replied ; 

He searched with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every side, 

But nowhere found his child 1 



" Hell-hound ! by thee my child's devoured ! " 

The frantic father cried ; 
And to the hilt his vengeful sword 

He plunged in Gelert's side. 

Aroused by Gelert's dying yell, 

Some slumberer wakened nigh ; 
What words the parent's joy can tell, 

To hear his infant cry ! 

Concealed beneath a mangled heap, 

His hurried search had missed, 
All glowing from his rosy sleep, 

His cherub-boy he kissed ! 

Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor dread, 

But the same couch beneath, 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and dead, 

Tremendous still in death ! 

Ah ! what was then Llewellyn's pain ? 

For now the truth was clear ; 
The gallant hound the wolf had slain 

To save Llewellyn's heir. 
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Vain, vain was all Llewellyn's woe ; 

" Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thee low 

This heart shall ever rue ! " 



And now a gallant tomb they raised, 

With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his praise 

Poor Gelert's bones protect. 

Here never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester, unmoved, 
Here oft the tear-besprinkled grass 

Llewellyn's sorrow proved. 

And here he hung his horn and spear, 

And oft, as evening fell, 
In fancy, piercing sounds would hear, 

Poor Gelert's dying yell. 

Hon. William Robert Spencer. 



LOCHINVAR 

O, young Lochinvar is come out of the west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best, 
And save his good broad-sword he weapons had none ; 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 
So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 
There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

H 
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He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there was none ; 

But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate,. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late. 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby hall, 

Among bride's-men and kinsmen, and brothers and all : 

Then spoke the bride's father, his hand on his sword 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word), 

" O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? " 

" I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 

The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup, 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
" Now tread we a measure ! " said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 
That never a hall such a galliard did grace; 
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While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and 

plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 

near; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
" She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young 

Lochinvar. x 

There was mounting 'mong Grsemes of the Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran : 
There was racing, and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

Sir Walter Scott. 

PROUD MAISIE 

Proud Maisie is in the wood, 

Walking so early ; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 

Singing so rarely. 
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" Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ? " 

" When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye." 

" Who makes the bridal bed, 

Birdie, say truly ? " 
" The gray-haired sexton 

That delves the grave duly. 

" The glow-worm o'er grave and stone 

Shall light thee steady ; 
The owl from the steeple sing 

Welcome, proud lady." 



ALLEN-A-DALE 

Allen-a-Dale has no fagot for burning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 
Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come, hearken my tale ! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 

The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 
And he views his domains upon Arkindale side. 
The mere for his net, and the land for his game, 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake, and the deer of the vale, 
Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale. 
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Allen-a-Dale was ne'er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will veil, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanraore meets Allen-a-Dale. 



Allen-a-Dale to his wooing is come ; 
The mother, she asked of his household and home : 
" Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 
My hall," quoth bold Allen, " shows gallanter still ; 
'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its' bright spangles ! " said Allen-a-Dale. 

The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone ; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry : 
He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fled to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale. 

Sir Walter Scott. 



ROSABELLE 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 
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" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 

Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

" The blackening wave is edged with white ; 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly ; 
The fishers have heard the Water-Sprite, 

Whose screams forbode that wreck is nigh. 

"Last night the gifted Seer did view 
A wet shroud swathed round ladye gay ; 

Then stay thee, Fair, in Ravensheuch ; 
Why cross the gloomy firth to-day ? " 

" 'Tis not because Lord Lindesay's heir 
To-night at Roslin leads the ball, 

But that my ladye-mother there 
Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 

" 'Tis not because the ring they ride, 
And Lindesay at the ring rides well, 

But that my sire the wine will chide 
If 'tis not fill'd by Rosabelle." 

— O'er Roslin all that dreary night 
A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire's light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 
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It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

'Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 



Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncofEn'd lie, 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Seem'd all on fire within, around, 

Deep sacristy and altar's pale ; 
Shone every pillar foliage-bound, 

And glimmer'd all the dead men's mail. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high Saint Clair. 

There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle. 

And each Saint Clair was buried there, 
With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

But the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

Sir Walter Scott.. 
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SEA SONG 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 
And fills the white and rustling sail 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry, 
But give to me the snoring breeze 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horn&d moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
But hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free- — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunninghame, 
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MEG MERRILIES 

Old Meg she was a Gipsy, 

And lived upon the moors : 
Her bed it was the brown heath turf, 

And her house was out of doors. 

Her apples were sweet blackberries, 

Her currants pods o' broom ; 
Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 

Her book a churchyard tomb. 

Her brothers were the craggy hills, 

Her sisters larchen trees — 
Alone with her great family 

She lived as she did please. 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 

No dinner many a noon, 
And 'stead of supper she would stare 

Full hard against the moon. 

And every morn of woodbine fresh 

She made her garlanding, 
And every night the dark glen yew 

She wore, and she would sing. 

And with her fingers old and brown 

She plaited mats o' rushes, 
And gave them to the cottagers 

She met among the bushes. 
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Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen 

And tall as Amazon ; 
An old red blanket cloak she wore ; 

A chip hat had she on. 
God rest her aged bones somewhere, 

She died full long agone. 

John Keats. 



LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI 

" O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms, 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has wither'd from the lake, 
And no birds sing. 

" O what can ail thee, knight-at-arms ! 

So haggard and so woe-begone ? 
The squirrel's granary is full, 

And the harvest's done. 

" I see a lily on thy brow 

With anguish moist and fever-dew, 
And on thy cheeks a- fading rose 

Fast withereth too." 

" I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful — a faery's child, 

Her hair was long, her foot was lights 
And her eyes were wild. 
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"I made a garland for her head, 

And bracelets too, and fragrant zone ; 

She look'd at me as she did love, 
And made sweet moan. 



" I set her on my pacing steed 

And nothing else saw all day long, 

For sidelong would she bend and sing 
A faery's song. 

"She found me roots of relish sweet, 
And honey wild and manna-dew, 

And sure in language strange she said, 
' I love thee true.' 

" She took me to her elfin grot, 

And there she wept and sigh'd full sore ; 
And there I shut her wild wild eyes 

With kisses four. 

" And there she lulled me asleep, 

And there I dream'd — Ah ! woe betide ! 

The- latest dream I ever dream'd, 
On the cold hill's side. 

" I saw pale kings and princes too, 

Pale warriors, death-pale were they all : 

They cried — ' La belle Dame sans Merci 
Hath thee in thrall ! ' 
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" I saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gaped wide, 

And I awoke and found me here 
On the cold hill's side. 

" And this is why I sojourn here 

Alone and palely loitering, 
Though the sedge is wither'd from the lake, 

And no birds sing." 

John Keats. 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 

The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sang, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprang ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 

The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero's harp, the lover's lute, 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of birth alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your sire's " Island of the Blest" 

The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
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For, standing on the Persian's grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 

A King sat on the rocky brow 

Which looks o'er sea-born Salamis ; 

And ships by thousands lay below, 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

And where are they ? and where art thou 
My country ? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 
The heroic bosom beats no more ! 

And must thy lyre, so long divine, 

Degenerate into hands like mine ? 

'Tis something, in the dearth of fame, 
Though link'd among a fettered race, 

To feel at least a patriot's shame, 
Even as I sing, suffuse my face 

For what is left the poet here ? 

For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 

Must we but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but blush ? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth ! render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 
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What, silent still ? and silent all ? 

Ah, no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, " Let one living head, 
But one, arise — we come, we come ! " 
"Tis but the living who are dumb. 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords : 
Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 

Leave battle to the Turkish hordes, 
And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 

Hark ! rising to the ignoble call, — 

How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 

Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlier one ? 

You have the letters Cadmus gave — 

Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

We will not think of themes like these ! 
It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Polycrates — 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 

The tyrant of the Chersonese 

Was freedom's best and bravest friend j 
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That tyrant was Miltiades ! 

Oh, that the present hour would lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to bind. 



Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suli's rock and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore : 
And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a King who buys and sells : 

In native swords and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force and Latin fraud 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — 
I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But, gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep : 
There, swan-like, let me sing and die ! 
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A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 
Dash down yon cup of Samian wine ! 

Lord Byron. 



THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE AT 
CORUNNA 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corpse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the struggling moonbeam's misty light 

And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollow'd his narrow bed 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow! 
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Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone 
And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring : 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 

THE PILGRIM FATHERS 

The breaking waves dash'd high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 
And the woods, against a stormy sky, 

Their giant branches toss'd ; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o'er, 
When a band of exiles moor'd their bark 

On the wild New England shore. 

Not as the conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came ; — 
Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 

And the trumpet that sings of fame ; — 
1 
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Not as the flying come, 

In silence, and in fear ; — 
They shook the depths of the desert's gloom 

With their hymns of lofty cheer. 



Amidst the storm they sang : 

Till the stars heard, and the sea ; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang, 

To the anthem of the free. 

The ocean-eagle soar'd 

From his nest, by the white wave's foam, 
And the rocking pines of the forest roar'd : — 

Such was their welcome home. 

There were men with hoary hair 

Amidst that pilgrim band : 
Why had they come to wither there, 

Away from their childhood's land ? 

There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her deep love's truth ; 
There was manhood's brow serenely high, 

And the fiery heart of youth. 

What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine ? 
The wealth of seas ? the spoils of war ? — 

No — 'twas a faith's pure shrine. 
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Yes, call it holy ground, — 

Which first their brave feet trod ! 
They have left unstain'd what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God ! 

Felicia Hemans. 

THE CID AND THE LEPER 
He has ta'en some twenty gentlemen along with him to 

For he will pay that ancient vow he to St James doth owe, 
To Compostela, where the shrine doth by the altar 

stand, 
The good Rodrigo de Bivar is riding through the land. 

Where'er he goes, much alms he throws, to feeble folk 

and poor ; 
Beside the way for him they pray, him blessings to 

procure ; 
For, God and Mary Mother, their heavenly grace to win, 
His hand was ever bountiful : great was his joy therein. 

And there, in middle of the path, a leper did appear ; 
In a deep slough the leper lay — none would to help 

come near. 
With a loud voice he thence did cry, "For God our 

Saviour's sake, 
From out this fearful jeopardy a Christian brother take." 

When Roderick heard that piteous word, he from his 

horse came down; 
For all they said, no stay he made, that noble champion j 
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He reached his hand to pluck him forth, of fear was no 

account, 
Then mounted on his steed of worth, and made the 

leper mount. 

Behind him rode the leprous man; when to their 

hostelry 
They came, he made him eat with him at table cheerfully ; 
While all the rest from that poor guest with loathing 

turned away, 
To his own bed the wretch he led, beside him there he 

lay. 

All at the mid hour of the night, while good Rodrigo 

slept, 
A breath came from the leprous man, it through his 

shoulders crept ; 
Right through the body, at the breast, passed forth that 

breathing cold ; 
I wot he leaped up with a start, in terrors manifold. 

He groped for him in the bed, but him he could not find, 
Through the dark chamber groped he, with very anxious 

mind; 
Loudly he lifted up his voice, with speed a lamp was 

brought, 
Yet nowhere was the leper seen, though far and near 

they sought. 

He turned him to his chamber, God wot, perplexed sore 
With that which had befallen, when, lo ! his face before, 
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There stood a man all clothed in vesture shining white ; 
Thus said the vision, " Sleepest thou, or wakest thou, 
Sir Knight?" 

" I sleep not," quoth Rodrigo, " but tell me who art thou, 
For, in the midst of darkness, much light is on thy brow ? " 
" I am the holy Lazarus, I come to speak with thee : 
I am the same poor leper thou saved'st for charity. 

" Not vain the trial nor in vain thy victory hath been ; 
God favours thee, for that my pain thou didst relieve 

yestreen. 
There shall be honour with thee in battle and in peace, 
Success in all thy doings and plentiful increase. 

" Strong enemies shall not prevail thy greatness to undo ; 
Thy name shall make men's cheeks full pale — Christian 

and Moslem too ; 
A death of honour thou shak die, such grace to thee is 

given, 
Thy soul shall part victoriously, and be received in 

Heaven." 

When he these gracious words had said, the spirit 

vanished quite; 
Rodrigo rose and knelt him down — he knelt till morning 

light: 
Unto the Heavenly Father and Mary, Mother dear, 
He made his prayer right humbly, till dawned the 

morning clear. 

J. G. Lockhart. 
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SIR NICHOLAS AT MARSTON MOOR 

To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! the clarion's note is 

high; 
To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas ! the huge drum makes 

reply : 
Ere this hath Lucas marched with his gallant Cavaliers, 
And the bray of Rupert's trumpets grows fainter on our 

ears. 
To horse, to horse, Sir Nicholas 1 White Guy is at the 

door, 
And the vulture whets his beak o'er the field of Marston 

Moor. 

Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and brokpn 

prayer. 
And she brought a silken standard down the narrow 

turret stair. 
Oh, many were the tears that those radiant eyes had shed, 
As she worked the bright word " Glory " in the gay 

and glancing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile that o'er those beauteous 

features ran, 
As she said, "It is your lady's gift, unfurl it in the van." 

" It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and boldest 

ride, 
Through the steel-clad files of Skippon, and the black 

dragoons of Pride ; 
The recreant soul of Fairfax will feel a sicklier qualm, 
And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 
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When they see my lady's gew-gaw flaunt bravely on 

their wing, 
And hear her loyal soldiers shout, "For God and for 

the King!" 

'Tis noon : the ranks are broken along the royal line ; 
They fly, the braggarts of the court, the bullies of the 

Rhine ; 
Stout Langley's cheer is heard no more, and Astley's 

helm is down, 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with 

a frown ; 
And cold Newcastle mutters as he follows in the flight, 
" The German boar had better far have supped in York 

to-night." 

The knight is all alone, his steel cap cleft in twain, 
His good buff jerkin crimsoned o'er with many a gory 

stain ; 
But still he waves the standard, and cries amid the rout — 
"For Church and King, fair gentlemen, spur on and 

fight it out ! " 
And now he wards a Roundhead's pike, and now he 

hums a stave, 
And here he quotes a stage-play, and there he fells a 

knave. 

Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no thought 

of fear ; 
Good speed to thee, Sir Nicholas ! but fearful odds are 

here. 
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The traitors ring thee round, and with every blow and 

thrust, 
" Down, down," they cry, " with Belial, down with him 

to the dust ! " 
"I would," quoth grim old Oliver, " that Belial's trusty 

sword 
This day were doing battle for the Saints and for the 

Lord!" 

The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower, 
The gray-haired warden watches on the castle's highest 

tower. 
"What news, what news, old Anthony?" "The field 

is lost and won : 
The ranks of war are melting as the mists beneath the 

sun; 
And a wounded man speeds hither — I am old and 

cannot see, 
Or sure I am that sturdy step my master's step should be." 

" I bring thee back the standard from as rude and rough 
a fray 

As e'er was proof of soldier's thews, or theme for 
minstrel's lay. 

Bid Hubert fetch the silver bowl, and liquor quantum suff: 

I'll make a shift to drain it ere I part with boot and 
buff; 

Though Guy through many a gaping wound is breath- 
ing out his life, 

And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful 
wife. 
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" Sweet, we will fill our money-bags and freight a ship 

for France ; 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor realm's mis- 
chance ; 
Or if the worst betide me, why, better axe or rope 
Than life with Lenthall for a King, and Peters for a 

pope I 
Alas, alas, my gallant Guy ! out on the crop-eared boor 
That sent me with my standard on foot from Marston 
Moor ! " 

William Mackworth Praed. 



THE ARMADA 

Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England's 

praise : 
I sing of the thrice famous deeds she wrought in 

ancient days, 
When that great fleet invincible against her bore in vain, 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of 

Spain. 

It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 
There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to Plymouth 

bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile's black fleet beyond Aurigny's 

isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a 

mile. 
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At sunrise she escaped their van, by God's especial 

grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in 

chase. 
Forthwith a guard, at every gun, was placed along the 

wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecomb's lofty 

hall; 
Many a light fishing bark put out to pry along the 

coast ; 
And with loose rein and bloody spur, rode inland many 

a post. 



With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff 

comes, 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound 

the drums ; 
The yeomen, round the market cross, make clear an 

ample space, 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her 

Grace : 
And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the 

bells, 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon 

swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient 

crown, 
And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay Lilies 

down ! 
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So stalked- he when he turned to flight, on that famed 

Picard field, 
Bohemia's plume, and Genoa's bow, and Caesar's eagle 

shield : 
So glared he when, at Agincourt, in wrath he turned 

to bay, 
And crushed and torn beneath his claws, the princely 

hunters lay. 
Ho! strike the flagstaff deep, Sir Knight! ho! scatter 

flowers, fair maids ! 
Ho, gunners ! fire a loud salute ! ho, gallants ! draw your 

blades ! 
Thou, sun, shine on her joyously ! ye breezes, waft her 

wide ! 
Our glorious Semper eadem / the banner of our pride ! 

The fresh'ning breeze of eve unfurled that banner's 

massy fold — 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty 

scroll of gold : 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple 

sea; 
Such night in England ne'er had been, nor ne'er again 

shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 

Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 
For swift to east, and swift to west, the warning radi- 
ance spread — 
High on St Michael's Mount it shone — it shone on 

Beachy Head. 
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Far o'er the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 

southern shire, 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling 

points of fire. 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering 

waves, 
The rugged miners poured to war, from Mendip's sun- 
less caves. v 
O'er Longleat's towers, o'er Cranbourne's oaks, the 

fiery herald flew, 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of 

Beaulieu. 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from 

Bristol town ; 
And, ere the day, three hundred horse had met on 

Clifton Down. 

The sentinel on Whitehall gate looked forth into 

the night, 
And saw, o'erhanging Richmond Hill, that streak of 

blood-red light : 
The bugle's note, and cannon's roar, the death-like 

silence broke, 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke ; 
At once, on all her stately gates, arose the answering fires; 
At once the loud alarum clashed from all her reeling 

spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the 

voice of fear, 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a 

louder cheer : 
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And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of 

hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of pikes and flags dashed down 

each roaring street : 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the 

din, 
As fast from every village round the horse came 

spurring in ; 
And eastward straight, from wild Blackheath, the war- 
like errand went ; 
And roused, in many an ancient hall, the gallant squires 

of Kent ; 
Southward, from Surrey's pleasant hills, flew those 

bright couriers forth ; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor, they started 

for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still; 
All night from tower to tower they sprang, all night 

from hill to hill ; 
Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's 

rocky dales ; 
Till, like volcanoes, flared to heaven the stormy hills of 

Wales ; 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's 

lonely height ; 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's 

crest of light ; 
Till, broad and fierce, the star came forth, on Ely's 

stately fane, 
And town and hamlet rose in arms, o'er all the bound- 
less plain; 
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Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 
And Lincoln sped the message on, o'er the wild vale of 

Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burnt on Gaunt's 

embattled pile, 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of 

Carlisle. 

Lord Macaulay. 

IVRY 

Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories 

are! 
And glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of 

Navarre I 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 
Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O 

pleasant land of France ! 
And thou Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of 

the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning 

daughters. 
As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 
For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy 

walls annoy. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! a single field hath turned the chance 

of war, 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 

Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn 

of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array; 
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With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 
And Appenzel's stout infantry, and Egmont's Flemish 

spears. 
There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of 

our land ; 
And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in 

his hand : 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine's 

empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni's hoary hair all dabbled with his 

blood ; 
And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate 

of war, 
To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest ; 
And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant 

crest. 
He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 
He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern 

and high. 
Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing 

to wing, 
Down all our line, a deafening shout, " God save our 

lord the King." 
"And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he 

may — 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray — 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 

ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme, to-day, the helmet of Navarre. 
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Hurrah ! the foes are moving ! Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump, and drum, and roaring 
culverin. 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St Andre"s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of 
France, 

Charge for the golden lilies — upon them with the lance ! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears 
in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow- 
white crest; 

And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a 
guiding star, 

Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of 
Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours ! Mayenne hath 

turned his rein. 
D'Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish Count 

is slain. 
Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a 

Biscay gale ; 
The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and 

cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and all along our van, 
" Remember St Bartholomew," was passed from man to 

man; 
But out spake gentle Henry : " No Frenchman is my foe : 
Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren 

go-" 
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Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 
As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of 
Navarre ? 



Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for 

France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
But we of the religion have borne us best in fight ; 
And the good lord of Rosny hath ta'en the cornet white. 
Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta'en, 
The cornet white with crosses black, the flag of false 

Lorraine. 
Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may 

know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought 

His church such woe. 
Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest 

points of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for Henry of 

Navarre. 

Ho ! maidens of Vienna ! Ho ! matrons of Lucerne ! 
Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never 

shall return. 
Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 
That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor 

spearmen's souls ! 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms 

be bright ; 
Ho! burghers of Saint Genevieve, keep watch and 

ward to-night. 
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For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath 

vraised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour 

of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories 

are ; 
And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 

Lord Macaulay. 



THE RED KING 

The King was drinking in Malwood Hall, 

There came in a monk before them all ; 

He thrust by squire, he thrust by knight, 

Stood over against the dais aright. 

And, "The word of the Lord, thou cruel Red King, 

The word of the Lord to thee I bring. 

A grimly sweven I dreamt yestreen : 

I saw thee lie under the hollins green, 

And thorow thine heart an arrow keen, 

And out of thy body a smoke did rise, 

Which smirched the sunshine out of the skies ; 

So if thou God's anointed be, 

I rede thee unto thy soul thou see, 

For mitre and pall thou hasty sold 

False knight to Christ, for gain and gold ; 

And for this thy forest were digged down all, 

Steading and hamlet and churches tall ; 

And Christes poor were ousten forth, 

To beg their bread from south to north. 
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So tarry at home, and fast and pray, 

Lest fiends hunt thee in the judgment day." 

The monk he vanished where he stood ; 
King William sterte up wroth and wode ; 
Quoth he, " Fools' wits will jump together ; 
The Hampshire ale and the thunder weather 
Have turned the brains of us both, I think ; 
And monks are curst when they fall to drink. 
A lothly sweven I dreamt last night, 
How there hoved anigh me a grisly knight, 
Did smite me down to the pit of hell ; 
I shrieked and woke, so fast I fell. 
There's Tyrrel as dour as I, perdie, 
So he of you all shall hunt with me — 
A grimly brace for a hart to see." 

The Red King down from Malwood came ; 
His heart with wine was all aflame, 
His eyne were shotten, red as blood, 
He rated and swore wherever he rode. 

They roused a hart, that grimly brace, 

A hart of ten, a hart of grease, 

Fled over against the Kinges place. 

The sun, it blinded the Kinges e'e, 

A fathom behind his hocks shot he : 

"Shoot thou," quoth he, "in the fiendes name, 

To lose such a quarry were seven years' shame " ; 

And he hove up his hand to mark the game. 

Tyrrel he shot full light, God wot ; 
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For whether the saints they swerved the shot, 

Or whether by treason, men knowen not ; 

But under the arm, in a secret part, 

The iron fled through the Kinges heart. 

The turf it squelched where the Red King fell, 

And the fiends they carried his soul to hell ; 

Quoth, " His master's name it hath sped him well. 

Tyrrel he smiled full grim that day, 

Quoth, "Shooting of Kings is no bairn's play." 

And he smote in the spurs, and fled fast away. 

As he pricked along by Fritham plain, 

The green tufts flew behind like rain ; 

The waters were out, and over the sward ; 

He swam his horse like a stalwart lord ; 

Men clepen that water Tyrrel's Ford. 

By Rhinefield and by Osmondsleigh, 

Through glade and furze-brake fast drove he, 

Until he heard the roaring sea ; 

Quoth he, "Those gay waves they call me." 

By Mary's grace a seely boat 

On Christchurch bar did lie afloat, 

He gave the shipman mark and groat 

To ferry him over to Normandy, 

And there he fell to sanctuary. 

God send his soul all bliss to see ! 

And fend our princes every one 

From foul mishap and trahison ; 

But kings that harrow Christian men 

Shall England never bide again. 

Charles Kingsley. 
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HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
FROM GHENT TO AIX 

I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 
" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts un- 
drew; 
" Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our 

place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Duffel 'twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half 

chime, 
So Joris broke silence with " Yet there is time ! " 

At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
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To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence — ever that glance 
O'er its white edge at me, his own master askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, " Stay spur! 
Your Ross galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
We'll remember at Aix " — for one heard the quick 

wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering 

knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like 

chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 
And " Gallop," cried Joris, " for Aix is in sight ! " 

" How they'll greet us ! " and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over ; lay dead as a stone ; 
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And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-socket's rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without 

peer; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad 

or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news 
from Ghent. 

Robert Browning. 



TRELAWNEY 

A good sword and a trusty hand, 
A merry heart and true ! 

King James's men shall understand 
What Cornishmen can do, 
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And have they fixed the where and when f 

And shall Trelawney die ? 
Then twenty thousand Cornish men 

Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake the captain, brave and bold, — 

A merry wight was he ; 
Though London Tower were Michael's hold, 

We'll set Trelawney free. 

We'll cross the Tamar, land to land, 

The Severn is no stay ; 
And side by side, and hand in hand, 

And who shall bid us nay ? 

And when we come to London wall, 

A pleasant sight to view ; — 
Come forth, come forth, ye cowards, all ; 

Here are better men than you ! 

Trelawney he's in keep in hold, 

Trewlawney he may die, 
But twenty thousand Cornish bold 

Will know the reason why ! 

R. S. Hawker. 



THE SANDS OF v DEE 



" Oh, Mary, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
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Across the sands of Dee." 
The western wind was wild and dank with foam, 
And all alone went she. 

The western tide crept up along the sand, 

And o'er and o'er the sand, 

And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land : 
And never home came she. 

" Oh ! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair — 

A tress of golden hair, 

A drowned maiden's hair, 
Above the nets at sea ? " 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes of Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam, 
The cruel crawling foam, 
The cruel hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea. 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee. 

Charles Kingsley. 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 
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Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 



The skipper he stood beside the helm, 

His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now west, now south. 

Then up and spake an old sailor 

Had sailed the Spanish main, 
" I pray thee, put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 

" Last night the moon had a golden ring, 

And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the North-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 

And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain 

The yessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 

Then leaped her cable's length. 
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" Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 

That ever wind did blow." 



He wrapped her warm in his sea-man's coat, 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 

And bound her to the mast. 

" O father! I hear the church-bells ring, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! " 

And he steered for the open sea. 

" O father ! I hear the sound of guns, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
" Some ship in distress, that cannot live 

In such an angry sea ! " 

" O father ! I see a gleaming light, 

O say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word, 

A frozen corpse was he. 

Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, 
With his faced turned to the skies 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 
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Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 

On the Lake of Galilee. 



And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost the vessel swept 
Tow'rds the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling surf 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows, 

She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Look soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they' gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass she strove and sank, 
Ho ! Ho ! the breakers roared ! 
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At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Dashed close to the drifting mast. 

The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 

On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 

In the midnight and the snow ; 
Christ save us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe ! 

H. W. Longfellow. 



THE SECRET OF THE SEA 

Ah ! what pleasant visions haunt me 

As I gaze upon the sea ! 
All the old romantic legends, 

All my dreams come back to me. 

Sails of silk and ropes of sendal, 
Such as gleam in ancient lore ; 

And the singing of the sailors, 
And the answer from the shore ! 

Most of all, the Spanish ballad 
Haunts me oft, and tarries long, 

Of the noble Count Arnaldos 
And the sailor's mystic song. 
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Like the long waves on a sea-beach, 
Where the sand as silver shines, 

With a soft monotonous cadence, 
Flow its unrhymed lyric lines ; 



Telling how the Count Araaldos, 

With his hawk upon his hand, 
Saw a fair and stately galley, 

Steering onward to the land ; — 

How he heard the ancient helmsman 
Chant a song so wild and clear, 

That the sailing sea-bird slowly 
Poised upon the mast to hear, 

Till his soul was full of longing, 

And he cried with impulse strong — 

"Helmsman ! for the love of heaven, 
Teach me too that wondrous song ! " 

" Wouldst thou," so the helmsman answered, 

" Learn the secrets of the sea ? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery ! " 

In each sail that skims the horizon, 
In each landward blowing breeze, 

I behold that stately galley, 
Hear those mournful melodies ; 
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Till my soul is full of longing 

For the secret of the sea, 
And the heart of the great ocean 

Sends a thrilling pulse through me. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



A DUTCH PICTURE 

Simon Danz has come home again, 

From cruising about with his buccaneers ; 
He has singed the beard of the King of Spain, 
And carried away the Dean of Jaen 
And sold him in Algiers. 

In his house by the Maese, with its roof of tiles, 

And weathercocks flying aloft in air, 
There are silver tankards of antique styles, 
Plunder of convent and castle, and piles 
Of carpets rich and rare. 

In his tulip-garden there by the town, 

Overlooking the sluggish stream, 
With his Moorish cap and dressing-gown 
The old sea-captain hale and brown, 

Walks in a waking dream. 

A smile in his gray mustachio lurks 

Whenever he thinks of the King of Spain, 
And the listed tulips look like Turks, 
And the silent gardener as he works 
Is changed to the Dean of Jaen. 
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But when the winter rains begin, 

He sits and smokes by the blazing brands, 
And old seafaring men come in, 
Goat-bearded, gray, and with double chin, 
And rings upon their hands. 

They sit there in the shadow and shine 

Of the flickering fire of the winter night ; 
Figures in colour and design 
Like those by Rembrandt of the Rhine, 
Half darkness and half light. 

And they talk of ventures lost or won, 

And their talk is ever and ever the same, 
While they drink the red wines of Tarragon, 
From the cellars of some Spanish Don 
Or convent set on flame. 



Restless at times with heavy strides 
He paces his parlour to and fro ; 
He is like a ship that at anchor rides, 
And swings with the rising and falling tides, 
And tugs at her anchor-tow. 

Voices mysterious far and near, 

Sound of the wind and sound of the sea, 
Are calling and whispering in his ear, 
"Simon Danz ! why stayest thou here? 

Come forth and follow me ! " 
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So he thinks he shall take to the sea again 
For one more cruise with his buccaneers 

To singe the beard of the King of Spain 

And capture another Dean of Jean, 
And sell him in Algiers. 

H. W. Longfellow. 



THE SEA-DIVIDED GAELS 

Hail to our Celtic brethren, wherever they may be, 
In the far woods of Oregon, or o'er the Atlantic Sea ; 
Whether they guard the banner of St George in Indian 

vales, 
Or spread beneath the sightless north experimental sails ; 

One in name, and in fame, 

Are the sea-divided Gaels. 

Though fallen the state of Erin, and changed the 

Scottish land, 
Though small the power of Mona, though unwaked 

Llewellyn's band ; 
Though Ambrose Merlin's prophecies are held as idle 

tales, 
Though Iona's ruined cloisters are swept by northern 

gales, 

One in name, and in fame, 
Are the sea-divided Gaels. 

In northern Spain and Italy our brethren also dwell, 
And brave are the traditions of their fathers that they 
tell : 

L 
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The Eagle or the Crescent in the dawn of history pales 
Before the advancing banner of the great Rome-con- 
quering Gaels. 

One in name, and in fame, 

Are the sea-divided Gaels. 

A greeting and a promise unto them all we send ; 
Their character our charter is, their glory is our end ; 
Their friend shall be our friend, our foe whoe'er 

assails 
The glory or the story of the sea-divided Gaels. 
One in name, and in fame, 
Are the sea-divided Gaels. 

T. Darcy M'Gee. 

KEITH OF RAVELSTON 

The murmur of the mourning ghost 

That keeps the shadowy kine, 
" Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! " 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The merry path that leads 
Down the golden morning hill, 

And thro' the silver meads ; 

Ravelston, Ravelston, 

The stile beneath the tree, 
The maid that kept her mother's kine, 

The song that sang she! 
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She sang her song, she kept her kine, 

She sat beneath the thorn, 
When Andrew Keith of Ravelston 

Rode through, the Monday morn. 

His henchmen sing, his hawk-bells ring, 

His belted jewels shine ! 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

Year after year, where Andrew came, 

Comes evening down the glade, 
And still there sits a moonshine ghost 
"Where sat the sunshine maid. 

Her misty hair is faint and fair, 

She keeps the shadowy kine; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

I lay my hand upon the stile, 

The stile is lone and cold, 
The burnie that goes babbling by 

Says nought that can be told. 

Yet, stranger ! here, from year to year, 

She keeps her shadowy kine • 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 
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Step out three steps, where Andrew stood. 

Why blanch thy cheeks for fear ? 
The ancient stile is not alone, 

'Tis not the burn I hear ! 

She makes her immemorial moan, 

She keeps her shadowy kine ; 
Oh, Keith of Ravelston, 

The sorrows of thy line ! 

Sidney Dobell. 



THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE 

It was eight bells ringing, 

For the morning watch was done, 
And the gunner's lads were singing, 

As they polished every gun. 
It was eight bells ringing, 
And the gunner's lads were singing, 
For the ship she rode a-swinging, 

As they polished every gun. 

Oh ! to see the linstock lighting, 

TemSraire ! Temeraire ! 
Oh ! to hear the round-shot biting, 

Tenth aire / Temeraire ! 
Oh ! to see the linstock lighting, 
And to hear the round-shot biting, 
For wire all in love with fighting 

On the Fighting TSmeraire. 
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It was noontide ringing, 

And the battle just begun, 
When the ship her way was winging, 

As they loaded every gun. 
It was noontide ringing, 
When the ship her way was winging, 
And the gunner's lads were singing 

As they loaded every gun. 

There'll be many grim and gory, 

Temeraire ! Temeraire ! 
There'll be few to tell the story, 

Temeraire ! Temeraire I 
There'll be many grim and gory, 
There'll be few to tell the story, 
But we'll all be one in glory 

With the Fighting Temeraire. 

There's a far bell ringing 

At the setting of the sun, 
And a phantom voice is singing 

Of the great days done. 
There's a far bell ringing, 
And a phantom voice is singing 
Of renown for ever clinging 

To the great days done. 

Now the sunset breezes shiver, 

Temeraire ! Temeraire ! 
And she's fading down the river, 

Temeraire ! Temeraire I 
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Now the sunset breezes shiver, 
And she's fading down the river, 
But in England's song for ever 
She's the Fighting TSmeraire. 

Henry Newbolt. 



INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP 

You know, we French stormed Ratisbon : 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound, Napoleon 

Stood on our storming-day ; 
With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused : " My plans 

That soar, to earth may fall, 
Let once my army-leader Lannes 

Waver at yonder wall," — 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

Tou hardly could suspect — ■ 
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(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through) 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

" Well," cried he, " Emperor, by God's grace, 

We've got you Ratisbon ! 
The Marshal's in the market-place, 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire 
Perched him ! " The chief's eye flashed ; his plans 

Soared up again like fire. 

The chiefs eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself as sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 
" You're wounded ! " " Nay," the soldier's pride 

Touched to the quick, he said : 
" I'm killed, Sire ! " And his chief beside, 

Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

Robert Browning. 



HOME THEY BROUGHT HER WARRIOR 
DEAD 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 
j3he nor swoon'd, nor utter'd cry : 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
" She must weep or she will die." 
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Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Call'd him worthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place, 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee — 

Like summer tempest came her tears — 
"Sweet my child, I live for thee." 

Lord Tennyson. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 
All in the valley of Death, 

Rode the six hundred. 
" Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Charge for the guns ! " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

" Forward, the Light Brigade ! " 
Was there a man dismay'd ? 
Not tho' the soldier knew 
Someone had blunder'd : 
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Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
Cannon in front of them 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of Death ; 
Into the mouth of Hell 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flash'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they turn'd in air 
Sabring the gunners there, 
Charging an army, while 

All the world wonder'd : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke, 
Right through the line they broke ; 
Cossack and Russian 
Reel'd from the sabre-stroke, 

Shatter'd and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 

Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them, 
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Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd. 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
O the wild charge they made ! 

All the world wonder 'd. 
Honour the charge they made ! 
Honour the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

Lord Tennyson. 

SIR GALAHAD 

My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure. 
The shattering trumpet shrilleth high, 

The hard brands shiver on the steel, 
The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly, 

The horse and rider reel : 
They reel, they roll in clanging lists, 

And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers, 

That lightly rain from ladies' hands. 
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How sweet are looks that ladies bend 

On whom their favours fall ! 
For them I battle till the end, 

To save from shame and thrall : 
But all my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine, 
I never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden's hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will. 

When down the stormy crescent goes, 

A light before me swims, 
Between dark stems the forest glows, 

I hear a noise of hymns : 
Then by some secret shrine I ride ; 

I hear a voice but none are there ; 
The stalls are void, the doors are wide, 

The tapers burning fair. 
Fair gleams the snowy altar cloth, 

The silver vessels sparkle clean, 
The shrill bell rings, the censer swings, 

And solemn chaunts resound between. 

Sometimes on lonely mountain-meres 

I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board, no helmsman steers : 

I float till all is dark. 
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A gentle sound, an awful light ! 

Three angels bear the holy grail : 
With folded feet in stoles of white, 

On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision ! blood of God ! 

My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 

And star-like mingles with the stars. 

When on my goodly charger borne 

Through dreaming towns I go, 
The cock crows ere the Christmas morn, 

The streets are dumb with snow. 
The tempest crackles on the leads, 

And, ringing, springs from brand and mail, 
But o'er the dark a glory spreads, 

And gilds the driving hail. 
I leave the plain, I climb the height ; 

No branchy thicket shelter yields ; 
But blessed forms in whistling storms 

Fly o'er waste fens and windy fields. 

A maiden knight — to me is given 

Such hope, I know not fear ; 
I yearn to breathe the airs of heaven 

That often meet me here. 
I muse on joy that will not cease, 

Pure spaces clothed in living beams, 
Pure lilies of eternal peace, 

Whose odours haunt my dreams. 
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And, stricken by an angel's hand, 

This mortal armour that I wear, 
This weight and size, this heart and eyes, 

Are touched, are turned to finest air. 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 

And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony 

Swells up, and shakes and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 

"Wings flutter, voices hover clear : 
" O just and faithful knight of God ! 

Ride on ! the prize is near." 
So pass I hostel, hall and grange ; 

By bridge and ford, by park and pale, 
All-armed I ride whate'er betide, 

Until I find the holy grail. 

Lord Tennyson. 

THE LADY OF SHALOTT 

PART I 

On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky : 
And thro' the field the road runs by 

To many-tower'd Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Gazing where the lilies blow 
Round an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 
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Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro' the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river 

Flowing down to Camelot. 
Four gray walls, and four gray towers, 
Overlook a space of flowers, 
And the silent isle embowers 

The Lady of Shalott. 

By the margin, willow-veil'd, 
Slide the heavy barges, trail'd 
By slow horses ; and unhail'd 
The shallop flitteth silken sail'd 

Skimming down to Camelot : 
But who hath seen her wave her hand ? 
Or at the casement seen her stand ? 
Or is she known in all the land, 

The Lady of Shalott? 

Only reapers, reaping early 
In among the bearded barley, 
Hear a song that echoes cheerly 
From the river winding clearly, 

Down to tower'd Camelot : 
And by the moon the reaper weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy, 
Listening, whispers, " 'Tis the fairy 

Lady of Shalott." 
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PART II 

There she weaves by night and day 
A magic web with colours gay. 
She has heard a whisper say, 
A curse is on her if she stay 

To look down to Camelot. 
She knows not what the curse may be, 
And so she weaveth steadily, 
And little other care has she, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And moving thro' a mirror clear 
That hangs before her all the year, 
Shadows of the world appear. 
There she sees the highway near 

Winding down to Camelot : 
There the river eddy whirls, 
And there the surly village-churls, 
And the red cloaks of market girls, 

Pass onward from Shalott. 

Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 
Or long-hair'd page in crimson clad, 

Goes by to tower'd Camelot ; 
And sometimes thro' the mirror blue 
The knights come riding two and two, 
She hath no loyal knight and true, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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But in her web she still delights 
To weave the mirror's magic sights, 
For often thro' the silent nights 
A funeral, with plumes and lights, 

And music, went to Camelot : 
Or when the moon was overhead, 
Came two young lovers lately wed ; 
" I am half sick of shadows," said 

The Lady of Shalott. 

PART III 

A bow-shot from her bower-eaves, 
He rode between the barley-sheaves, 
The sun came dazzling thro' the leaves, 
And flamed upon the brazen greaves 

Of bold Sir Lancelot. 
A red-cross knight for ever kneel'd 
To a lady in his shield, 
That sparkled on the yellow field 

Beside remote Shalott. 

The gemmy bridle glitter'd free, 
Like to some branch of stars we see 
Hung in the golden Galaxy. 
The bridle bells rang merrily 

As he rode down to Camelot, 
And from his blazon'd baldric slung 
A mighty silver bugle hung, 
And as he rode his armour rung, 

Beside remote Shalott. 
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All in the blue unclouded weather 
Thick-jewell'd shone the saddle-leather. 
The helmet and the helmet-feather 
Burn'd like one burning flame together, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
As often thro' the purple night, 
Below the starry clusters bright, 
Some bearded meteor, trailing light, 

Moves over still Shalott. 



His broad clear brow in sunlight glow'd ; 
On burnish'd hooves his war-horse trod ; 
From underneath his helmet flow"d 
His coal-black curls as on he rode, 

As he rode down to Camelot. 
From the bank and from the river 
He flash'd into the crystal mirror, 
" Tirra lirra," by the river 

Sang Sir Lancelot. 

She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces thro' the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 

She look'd down to Camelot. 
Out flew the web and floated wide ; 
The mirror crack'd from side to side ; 
"The curse is come upon me," cried 

The Lady of Shalott. 



M 
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PART IV 

In the stormy east-wind straining, 
The pale yellow woods were waning, 
The broad stream in his banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining 

Over tower'd Camelot ; 
Down she came and found a boat 
Beneath a willow left afloat, 
And round about the prow she wrote 

The Lady of Shalott. 

And down the river's dim expanse — 
Like some bold seer in a trance, 
Seeing all his own mischance — 
With a glassy countenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Lying, robed in snowy white 
That loosely flew to left and right — 
The leaves upon her falling light — 
Thro' the noises of the night, 

She floated down to Camelot. 
And as the boat-head wound along 
The willowy hills and fields among, 
They heard her singing her last song, 

The Lady of Shalott. 
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Heard a carol, mournful, holy, 
Chanted loudly, chanted lowly, 
Till her blood was frozen slowly, 
And her eyes were darken'd wholly, 

Turn'd to tower'd Camelot ; 
For ere she reach'd upon the tide 
The first house by the water-side, 
Singing in her song she died, 

The Lady of Shalott. 



Under tower and balcony, 

By garden-wall and gallery, 

A gleaming shape she floated by, 

Dead-pale between the houses high, 

Silent into Camelot. 
Out upon the wharfs they came, 
Knight and burgher, lord and dame, 
And round the prow they read her name, 

The Lady of Shalott. 

Who is this ? and what is here ? 
And in the lighted palace near 
Died the sound of royal cheer ; 
And they cross'd themselves for fear, 

All the knights at Camelot : 
But Lancelot mused a little space ; 
He said, "She has a lovely face; 
God in his mercy lend her grace, 

The Lady of Shalott." 

Lord Tennyson. 
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THE LORD OF BURLEIGH 

In her ear he whispers gaily, 

" If my heart by signs can tell, 
Maiden, I have watch'd thee daily, 

And I think thou lov'st me well." 
She replies, in accents fainter, 

"There is none I love like thee." 
He is but a landscape-painter, 

And a village maiden she. 
He to lips, that fondly falter, 

Presses his without reproof: 
Leads her to the village altar, 

And they leave her father's roof. 
" I can make no marriage present : 

Little can I give my wife. 
Love will make our cottage pleasant, 

And I love thee more than life." 
They by parks and lodges going 

See the lordly castles stand : 
Summer woods, about them blowing, 

Made a murmur in the land. 
From deep thought himself he rouses 

Says to her that loves him well, 
" Let us see these handsome houses 

Where the wealthy nobles dwell." 
So she goes by him attended, 

Hears him lovingly converse, 
Sees whatever fair and splendid 

Lay betwixt his home and hers ; 
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Parks with oak and chestnut shady, 

Parks and order'd gardens great, 
Ancient homes of lord and lady, 

Built for pleasure and for state. 
All he shows her makes him dearer : 

Evermore she seems to gaze 
On that cottage growing nearer, 

Where they twain will spend their days. 
O but she will love him truly ! 

He shall have a cheerful home ; 
She will order all things duly, 

When beneath his roof they come. 
Thus her heart rejoices greatly, 

Till a gateway she discerns 
With armorial bearings stately, 

And beneath the gate she turns ; 
Sees a mansion more majestic 

Than all those she saw before : 
Many a gallant gay domestic 

Bows before him at the door. 
And they speak in gentle murmur, 

When they answer to his call, 
While he treads with footstep firmer, 

Leading on from hall to hall. 
And, while now she wonders blindly, 

Nor the meaning can divine, 
Proudly turns he round and kindly, 

"All of this is mine and thine." 
Here he lives in state and bounty, • 

Lord of Burleigh, fair and free, 
Not a lord in all the county 
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Is so great a lord as he. 
All at once the colour flushes 

Her sweet face from brow to chin : 
As it were with shame she blushes, 

And her spirit changed within. 
Then her countenance all over 

Pale again as death did prove : 
But he clasp'd her like a lover, 

And he cheer'd her soul with love. 
So she strove against her weakness, 

Tho' at times her spirits sank : 
Shaped her heart with woman's meekness 

To all duties of her rank : 
And a gentle consort made he, 

And her gentle mind was such 
That she grew a noble lady, 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weigh'd upon her, 

And perplex'd her, night and morn, 
With the burthen of an honour 

Unto which she was not born. 
Faint she grew, and ever fainter, 

As she murmur' d, " Oh, that he 
Were once more that landscape-painter, 

Which did win my heart from me ! " 
So she droop'd and droop'd before him, 

Fading slowly from his side : 
Three fair children first she bore him, 

Then before her time she died. 
Weeping, weeping late and early, 

Walking up and pacing down, 
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Deeply mourn'd the Lord of Burleigh, 

Burleigh-house by Stamford-town. 
And he came to look upon her, 

And he look'd at her and said, 
" Bring the dress and put it on her, 

That she wore when she was wed." 
Then her people, softly treading, 

Bore to earth her body, drest 
In the dress that she was wed in, 

That her spirit might have rest. 

Lord Tennyson. 



THE SINGING LEAVES 



" What fairings will ye that I bring ? " 
Said the King to his daughters three ; 

" For I to Vanity Fair am bound, 
Now say what shall they be ? " 

Then up and spake the eldest daughter, 

That lady tall and grand : 
" Oh, bring me pearls and diamonds great, 

And gold rings for my hand." 

Thereafter spake the second daughter, 
That was both white and red : 

" For me bring silks that will stand alone, 
And a gold comb for my head." 
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Then came the turn of the least daughter, 
That was whiter than thistle-down, 

And among the gold of her blithesome hair 
Dim shone the golden crown. 

" There came a bird this morning, 
And sang 'neath my bower eaves, 

Till I dreamed, as his music made me, 
' Ask thou for the Singing Leaves.' " 

Then the brow of the King swelled crimson 

With a flush of angry scorn : 
" Well have ye spoken, my two eldest, 

And chosen as ye were born ; 

" But she, like a thing of peasant race, 
That is happy binding the sheaves " ; 

Then he saw her dead mother in her face, 
And said, " Thou shalt have thy leaves." 

ii 

He mounted and rode three days and nights 

Till he came to Vanity Fair, 
And 'twas easy to buy the gems and the silk, 

But no Singing Leaves were there. 

Then deep in the greenwood rode he, 

And asked of every tree, 
" Oh, if you have ever a Singing Leaf, 

I pray you give it me ! " 
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But the trees all kept their counsel, 

And never a word said they, 
Only there sighed from the pine-tops 

A music of seas far away. 

Only the faltering aspen 

Made a sound of growing rain, 
That fell ever faster and faster, 

Then faltered to silence again. 

" Oh, where shall I find a little footpage 
That would win both hose and shoon, 

And will bring to me the Singing Leaves 
If they grow under the moon ? " 

Then lightly turned him "Walter the page 

By the stirrup as he ran : 
" Now pledge you me the truesome word 

Of a King and a gentleman, 

" That you will give me the first first thing 

You meet at your castle-gate, 
And the princess shall get the Singing Leaves, 

Or mine be a traitor's fate." 

The King's head dropped upon his breast 

A moment as it might be ; 
"'Twill be my dog," he thought, and said, 

" My faith 1 plight to thee." 
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Then Walter took from next his heart 

A packet small and thin, 
" Now give you this to the Princess Anne, 

The Singing Leaves are therein." 

in 

As the King rode in at his castle-gate 

A maiden to meet him ran, 
And, " Welcome, father ! " she laughed and cried 

Together, the Princess Anne. 

" Lo, here the Singing Leaves," quoth he, 
" And woe, but they cost me dear ! " 

She took the packet and the smile 
Deepened down beneath the tear. 

It deepened down till it reached her heart, 

And then gushed up again, 
And lighted her tears as the sudden sun 

Transfigures the summer rain. 

And the first Leaf, when it was opened, 

Sang : "lam Walter the page, 
And the songs I sing 'neath thy window 

Are my only heritage." 

And the second Leaf sang : " But in the land 

That is neither on earth or sea, 
My lute and I are lords of more 

Than thrice this kingdom's fee," 
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And the third Leaf sang, " Be mine ! Be mine ! " 

And ever it sang, " Be mine ! " 
Then sweeter it sang, and ever sweeter, 

And said, " I am thine, thine, thine ! " 

At the first Leaf she grew pale enough, 

At the second she turned aside, 
At the third 'twas as if a lily flushed 

With a rose's red heart's tide. 

"Good counsel gave the bird," said she, 

" I have my hope thrice o'er, 
For they sing to my very heart," she said, 

" And it sings to them ever more." 

She brought to him her beauty and truth 
But and broad earldoms three, 

And he made her queen of the broader lands- 
He held of his lute in fee. 

J. R. Lowell. 

RIDING TOGETHER 

For many, many days together, 

The wind blew steady from the east; 

For many days hot grew the weather, 
About the time of Our Lady's Feast. 

For many days we rode together, 
Yet met we neither friend nor foe ; 

Hotter and clearer grew the weather, 
Steadily did the east wind blow, 
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We saw the trees in the hot bright weather, 
Clear-cut, with shadows very black, 

As freely we rode on together, 

With helms unlaced and bridles slack. 

And often, as we rode together, 

We, looking down the green-banked stream, 
Saw flowers in the sunny weather, 

And saw the bubble-making bream ; 

And in the night lay down together, 
And hung above our heads the rood, 

Or watched night-long in the dewy weather, 
The while the moon did watch the wood. 



Our spears stood bright and thick together, 
Straight out the banners streamed behind, 

As we galloped on in the sunny weather, 
With faces turned towards the wind. 



Down sank our three score spears together, 

As thick we saw the pagans ride ; 
His eager face, in the clear fresh weather, 

Shone out that last time by my side. 

Up the sweep of the bridge we dashed together, 
It rocked to the crash of the meeting spears, 

Down rained the buds of the dear spring weather ; 
The elm tree flowers fell like tears. 
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There as we rolled and writhed together 

I threw my arms above my head, 
For close by my side in the lovely weather, 

I saw him reel and fall back dead. 

I and the slayer met together, 

He waited the death-stroke there in his place, 
With thoughts of death in the lovely weather, 

Gapingly 'mazed at my maddened face. 

Madly I fought as we fought together ; 

In vain : the little Christian band 
The pagans drowned, as in stormy weather 

The river drowns low-lying land. 

They bound my blood-stained hands together, 
They bound his corpse to nod by my side ; 

Then on we rode, in the bright March weather, 
With clash of cymbals did we ride. 

We ride no more — no more together ; 

My prison bars are thick and strong ; 
I take no heed of any weather ; 

The sweet saints grant I live not long ! 

William Morris. 



THE FORSAKEN MERMAN 

Come, dear children, let us away ; 

Down and away below ! 
Now my brothers call from the bay ; 
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Now the great winds shoreward blow j 
Now the salt tides seaward flow ; 
Now the wild white horses play, 
Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 
Children dear, let us away ! 
This way, this way ! 

Call her once before you go, 

Call once yet ! 
In a voice that she will know : 

" Margaret ! Margaret ! " 
Children's voices should be dear 
(Call once more) to a mother's ear : 
Children's voices, wild with pain — 

Surely she will come again, 
Call her once and come away. 

This way, this way ! 
"Mother, dear, we cannot stay, 
The wild white horses foam and fret." 

Margaret ! Margaret ! 

Come, dear children, come away down. 

Call no more ! 
One last look at the white-walled town, 

And the little grey church on the windy hill, 
Then come down. 
She will not come though you call all day. 

Come away, come away ! 

Children, dear, was it yesterday 
We heard the sweet bells over the bay ? 
In the caverns where we lay, 
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Through the surf and through the swell, 
The far-off sound of a silver bell ? 
Sand-strewn caverns, cool and deep, 
Where the winds are all asleep ; 
Where the spent lights quiver and gleam ; 
Where the salt weed sways in the stream; 
Where the sea-beasts, rang'd all round 
Feed in the ooze of their pasture ground ; 
Where the sea-snakes coil and twine, 
Dry their mail and bask in the brine ; 
Where great whales come sailing by, 
Sail and sail, with unshut eye, 
Round the world for ever and aye ? 

When did music come this way ? 

Children, dear, was it yesterday ? 

Children, dear, was it yesterday 

(Call yet once) that she went away ? 

Once she sat with you and me, 

On a red gold throne in the heart of the sea, 

And the youngest sat on her knee. 

She comb'd its bright hair, and she tended it well, 

When down swung the sound of a far off bell. 

She sigh'd, she look'd up through the clear green sea. 

She said, " I must go, for my kinsfolk pray 

In the little grey church on the shore to-day. 

'Twill be Easter time in the world. Ah me ! 

And I lose my poor soul, Merman, here with thee." 

I said ; " Go up, dear heart, through the waves. 

Say thy prayer, and come back to the kind sea-caves." 
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She smil'd, she went up through the surf in the bay. 
Children, dear, was it yesterday ? 



Children, dear, were we long alone ? 
" The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan. 
Long prayers," I said, " in the world they say. 
Come," I said, and we rose through the surf in the bay. 
We went up the beach, by the sandy down 
Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the white-wall'd town. 
Through the narrow pav'd streets, where all was still, 
To the little grey church on the windy bill. 
From the church came a murmur of folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blowing airs. 
We climb'd on the graves, on the stones worn with rains, 
And we gazed up the aisle through the small leaded 
panes. 

She sate by the pillar ; we saw her clear : 
"Margaret, hist! come quick, we are here. 
Dear heart," I said, "we are long alone, 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones moan." 
But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal'd to the holy book. 
Loud prays the priest ; shut stands the door. 
Come away, children, call no more, 
Come away, come down, call no more. 

Down, down, down, 
Down to the depths of the sea ! 
She sits at her wheel in the humming town, 
Singing most joyfully. 
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Hark what she sings : " O joy, O joy, 

For the humming street, and the child with its toy. 

For the priest and the bell and the holy well ; 

For the wheel where I spun, 

And the blessed light of the sun ! " 
And so she sings her fill, 
Singing most joyfully, 

Till the shuttle falls from her hand, 

And the whizzing wheel stands still. 
She steals to the window and looks at the sand ; 

And over the sand at the sea ; 

And her eyes are set in a stare ; 

And anon there breaks a sigh, 

And anon there drops a tear, 

From a sorrow-clouded eye, 

And a heart sorrow-laden, 
A long, long sigh ; 
For the cold strange eyes of a little Mermaiden 

And the gleam of her golden hair. 



Come away, away children. 
Come children, come down. 
The hoarse wind blows colder; 
Lights shine in the town. 
She will start from her slumber 
When gusts shake the door; 
She will hear the winds howling 
Will hear the waves roar. 
We shall see, while above us 
The waves roar and whirl, 
N 
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A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pearl. 
Singing, " Here came a mortal, 
But faithless was she. 
And alone dwell for ever 
The Kings of the sea." 

But, children, at midnight, 
When soft the winds blow ; 
When clear falls the moonlight ; 
When spring-tides are low : 
When sweet airs come seaward 
From heaths starred with broom ; 
And high rocks throw mildly 
On the blanch'd sands a gloom : 
Up the still glistening beaches, 
Up the creeks we will hie ; 
Over banks of bright seaweed 
The ebb-tide leaves dry. 
We will gaze, from the sand-hills, 
At the white sleeping town ; 
At the church on the hill-side 
And then come back down. 
Singing, "There dwells a lov'd one, 
But cruel is she. 
She left lonely for ever 
The Kings of the sea." 

Matthew Arnold. 
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THE HIGH TIDE ON THE COAST OF 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 1571 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers ran by two, by three ; 
" Pull, if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best," quoth he. 

" Play up, play up, O Boston bells ! 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 

Play up, « The Brides of Enderby ! ' " 

Men say it was a stolen tide — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all ; 

But in mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall : 

And there was naught of strange, beside 

The flights of mews and peewits pied, 
By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 

I sat and spun within the door, 

My thread brake off, I raised mine eyes ! 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 
Lay sinking in the barren skies ; 

And dark against day's golden death 

She moved where Lindis wandereth — 

My son's faire wife Elizabeth. 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! " calling, 
Ere the early dews were falling, 

Far away I heard her song. 

« Cusha ! Cusha ! " all along, 
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Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 
From the meads where melick groweth 
Faintly came her milking-song. 

"Cusha! Cusha! Cusha!" calling, 
For the dews will soon be falling ; 
" Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 
Mellow, mellow; 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come up, Whitefoot, come up, Lightfoot ; 

Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 
Hollow, hollow; 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 

From the clovers lift your head ; 
Come up, Whitefoot ; come up, Lightfoot ; 
Come up, Jetty, rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed." 

If it be long, aye, long ago, 

When I begin to think how long, 

Again I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrow sharp and strong ; 

And all the air it seemeth me 

Is full of floating bells (saith she) 
That ring the tune of Enderby. 

All fresh the level pasture lay 
And not a shadow might be seen, 

Save where full five good miles away 
The steeple towered from out the green. 
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And lo ! the great bell far and wide 
Was heard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swannerds where their sedges are 
Moved on in sunset's golden breath, 

The shepherd lads I heard afar, 
And my son's wife Elizabeth ; 

Till floating o'er the grassy sea 

Came down that kindly message free, 

" The Brides of Mavis Enderby." 

Then some looked up into the sky, 
And all along where Lindis flows, 

To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They said, " And why should this thing be, 

What danger lowers by land or sea ? 

They ring the tune of Enderby ! " 

For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pirate galleys warping down, 
For ships ashore beyond the Scorpe 

They have not spared to wake the town. 
But while the west is red to see, 
And storms be none, and pirates flee, 
Why ring "The Brides of Enderby?" 

I looked without, and lo ! my son 

Came riding down with might and main, 

He roused a shout as he drew on; 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
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" Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! " 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my son's wife Elizabeth). 

" The old sea wall (he cried) is down, 
The rising tide comes on apace, 

And boats adrift in yonder town 
Go sailing up the market-place." 

He shook as one that looks in death : 

" God save you, mother ! " straight he saith ; 

"Where is my wife Elizabeth?" 

" Good son, where Lindis winds away, 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells began to play, 

Afar I heard her milking-song." 
He looked across the grassy sea, 
To right, to left, "Ho, Enderby ! " 
They rang " The Brides of Enderby ! " 

With that he cried and beat his breast ; 

For lo ! along the river's bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest, 

And up the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 
Shaped like a curling, snow-white cloud, 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling banks amain ; 

Then madly at the eygre's breast 
Flung up her weltering walls again. 
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Then banks came down with ruin and rout — 
Then beaten foam flew all about — 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So far, so fast the eygre drave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat, 
Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at our feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 

Upon the roof we sat that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 

I marked the lofty beacon light 

Stream from the church tower, red and high — 

A lurid mark and dread to see ; 

And awesome bells they were to me 

That in the dark rang " Enderby." 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roof to roof who fearless rowed ; 

And I — my son was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

" O come in life, or come in death ! 

O lost! my loTe, Elizabeth." 

And didst thou visit him no more ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dear, 
The waters laid thee at his door, 

Ere yet the early dawn was clear. 
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Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Down drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 

That ebb swept out the flocks to sea; 
A fatal ebb and flow, alas ! 

To many more than mine and me : 
But each will mourn his own (she saith) 
And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my son's wife, Elizabeth. 

I shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
"Cusha! Cusha! Cusha ! " calling, 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 
I shall never hear her song, 

" Cusha ! Cusha ! " all along, 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth; 
From the meads where melick groweth, 
When the water winding down, 
Onward floweth to the town. 

I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver, 

Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river, 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling 
To the sandy lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling, 



Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come up, Whitefoot ; come up, Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ; 
Come up, Lightfoot, rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
From your clovers lift the head ; 
Come up, Jetty, follow, follow, 
Jetty, to the milking-shed." 

Jean Inoelow. 
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Aboon, above. 

Bent, open, grassy place. 
Bigly, spacious, large. 
Birk, birch tree. 
Brae, hill side. 
Braid, broad. 
Braiu, beautiful. 
Breeks, breeches. 
Broo, broth. 
Bilboiu, sword. 
Bugelet, bugle. 
Burd, maid. 
Byre, cattle shed. 

Calender, a man who putt the 
finishing gloss to cloth or 
calico. 

Car line, old woman. 

Channer'mg, fretting. 

Couth, word, saying. 

Dlghted, dressed. 
Dirk, dagger. 

Eneugh, enough. 

Eygre, a bank of water that comes 
up with the tide. 

Fashes, storms. 
Finikin, dainty. 
Forbear, do without. 

Gar, cause. 
Gear, property. 



Gin, if. 

Greeting, grieving. 

Happed, wrapped. 

Henchmen, attendants, followers. 

Heidlng-hlll, Hill of execution 

(beheading). 
Hied, hastened. 
Hind, a young man. 
Holland, linen. 

Kirk, church. 
Ken, know. 

Laverocks, larks. 
Lin, cease. 

Malr, more. 

Make, mate, lover. 

Mellck, a large species of millet. 

Mlckle, great. 

Palmer, a professional pilgrim. 
Pled, of various colours. 
Plat, twined together. 
Pained, seized, impounded. 

Quarry, heap of slaughtered game. 

Redoubted, feared. 
Roundelay, song. 

Sari, shroud, shirt. 

See, to protect ("save and see"). 

Scar-be, a slope. 
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Shcugh, furrow, ditch. 
Shot-window, a window opening 

outwards on a hinge. 
Shoon, shoes. 
Silly, simple. 
Stint, cease. 



Syke, a marshy hollow. 

Welkin, clouds, sky. 
Wood, mad. 

Yestreen, yesterday. 
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